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A SIGNIFICANT DEBATE. 
TOXNHE late amne ty debate in the House 
of Representat has had several very 
cistinct resuits, It has shown the extraor 
dinary parliamentary skill of Mr. BLAINE. 
[t has satistied those who thought him too 


timid that he has plenty of pluck. It has 


ven an opportunity for stating the exact 








truth in regard to the war prisons and pris- 
ners—an opportunity which General GAR 
FIELD admirably improved. But, chief and 
most important of all, it has revealed the 
real spirit both of the Northern and South 
ern Democracy, aud has aroused the country 
to the perception that human passions and 
political purposes are not changed becaus 
of a “Centennia yeal The peril of this 
ce try since the war has been that in the 
natural maguanimity toward a defeated en 
‘ and the equally natural wish that the 

ir should be as if it had not been, the ne« 
essary facts of the situation would be for 
orte und th ( ft the strug 
‘ risked A « 30 t and radical 
does not pass like a s mer shower. It 
ig not vindictiven nor sectionalism, nor 


hostility to a real return of good feeling, 
but common-sense and se statesmanship 





convictions and 


pr ples and policy which triumphed 
hould e inue to ¢ rol the national Ad- 
ministration to ce trolit not for a section 
al or partisan adva e, but justly, tirmly, 
and generou for the common welfare, 
W hatever, therefo1 rves properly to pre- 
eut the renewed ascendency in the gov- 

nent of the Democratic party, or “the 
So h.’ is an advantage for liberty and 


leclare 


because only con 


for Repub- 


progress This is not to ¢ 


can success at any cost, 


+ ; ‘ 1] 1 
tant reliance upon the intelligence and 


morality and patriotisin of the country can 
secure that success. The way to defeat the 


Democracy is not to sustain the Republican 


party under all circumstances, whether it is 





visely or madly lied, but to insist that it 
sball be worth sustainin 
The facts of the late debate were very 
simple. The Democratic leader, Mr. Ran- 
DALL, to make capit for his party, moved 
eneral amnest I & party parlia- 
ntary stroke. B nowing and fearing 
] antagonist, Mr. BLAINE, Mr. RANDALL 
! ed the prev.ous question, which cuts 
( a ite This, hf hoped would 
I s safety, proved to be his ruin. From 
hat moment Mr. BLAINE had Mr. RANDAL! 
d the whole Democratic House at his 
\\ Mr. BLAINE’S amendment to except 
JEFFERSO DAVIS was a counter parlia- 
entar strok of the most masterly kind 
Mr. RanpDA was a to a t it, be 





| 
| 
| 
| 








cause he knew that the Northern wing of 
his party would not wish to vote in favor 
of Davis, while the Southern wing would 
not vote against him; and his only course 
was to insist upon the previous question, 
which left him in the absurd position of 
absolutely refusing to entertain an amend- 
ment, and of forcing through a most impor- 
under the gag. He persisted, 


lost control of his own bill, and precipitated 


tant measure 


a debate of such infinite damage to his own 
party that the Speaker is said to have re- 
ceived more than a hundred telegrains from 
Northern Democrats praying him to stop it. 

Mr. BLAINE’S speec h made the Democratic 
position a thousand times more uncomftort- 
If the Northern Democrats were re- 
luctant, for party purposes, to seem to favor 


able 
LHe, 


is name only was 


JEFFERSON Davis when | 


mentioned, the p irty danger was enormous 
ly increased when his crimes were vividly 
described and the ghastly memories of An- 


dersonville were revived. But, notwith- 
standing, the instant Mr. BLAINE had ended, 
Democrat, ] 
d the effect of the ex-Speaker’s as- 
nd showing that the 


of the North 


Southern Democrats survives as 


innocently 


sgraceful sul ryvience¢ 


ern to the 


rong as ever. He went down on his knees 
before the old masters of his party, and his 
peech was in effect a deprecation of theit 
probable wrath, and an illustration of the 
Pam il superserviceable Northern Demo 


cratie zeal to show itself more Southern than 





the His speech was of such @ char 
acter that even the corre pondent of the 
Springtield Republican, a paper which sup 


1 
ported the Democratic candidate in 1272, 
d, indignantly: 

















Brat nd Mort iY ton ‘d out’ 
, } old * ¢ pI anid ¢ me O 
R 1 of speech in un. ¢ 8 
He fl ( federat lattt col- 
‘ °'T ‘ rec yucht ys ! 
yet fac Lor di « 
ia ' , it 
( t t f 
) pe iT tt tor f his 
was simply villai W s tl t 
cess of the ie |] next fall ia ir 
for the sim hat nt un, no Chris 
no philar in vote i he lea 4 
+ > These Sou men +} 
mont | him, and are not y him 
his rig! ow that I do no injustice to the s 
x 8 in the House when I say that, or nd a 
t despise the b < nasacitizen. Tl Accey 
enship simply because they un‘thelp it. Now 
no man at the North who ever was a Republican, or 
who has a spark of manhood, can ever such a - 
ty. What becomes of the black man! 





Mr. Cox was followed by 


Georgia, whose speech showed the quality 
of Southern Democratic “ ac quiescence.” It 
was a fierce attack upon the humanity of 
the government during the war, denying 


the truth about Andersonville—a truth of 


which the starved, stricken, idiotic wrecks 


| returned from 


no Northern 


of human beings which wer 
that 
man in donbt 


the South 


slanghter-pen have left 
and defiantly declaring that | 
had come back into the Union, 
and come to stay. | 
In the course of Mr. HILi’s speech Mr. 
BLAINE quoted a resolution offered by him 
mygress, that ¢ very 


nthe C 


Instigating 


in the Confederate ¢ 
Union soldier found with onfederate 
put 
General 


lines should be to death as 


insurrection. GARFIELD forcibly 

and cone lusively showed the gross misstate- | 
ments of Mr. HILL, and Mr. BLAINE followed 
him, pitilessly crushing poor Mr. Cox under 
the 
and exposing Mr. 
he record to 


his own old speeches at knowledging 


erimes of Andersonville, 


Hitt by showing him from 
} been one of the most sanguinary and 
Mr. 


of the “ conciliatory” 


made a 
kind, and Mr. 
SEELYE, calling attention to the fact that 
Mr. Hitt did not deny Mr. BLAINE’s charges 


relentless of rebels. BANKS 


spee h 


about Andersonville, maintained that tech- 
nically JEFFERSON Davis could not be ex- 
cluded from amnesty on account of inhu- 
manity. Democrats tried to make 
matters smoother for the Southern brethren. | 
Mr. Cox shouted to Mr. BLAINE to “dry up,” | 
and called him the “honorable hyena from | 
Maine ;” and finally, by a parliamentary 
stroke as keen as that which opened the de- 
bate, Mr. BLAINE closed it by leaving the 
Democratic party in the position of refusing 


Several 


the chance of free speech and amendment 
upon a public measure of great significance, 
and of having asserted by the mouth of a 
leading Southern that the 
government had been odiously cruel in the 
That Mr. Hii did 
LINCOLN’S hire 


Representative 


prosecution of the war. 
not taunt the minority as 


lings and minior was probably an act of 
pure grace. The ferocity of his feeling to- 
ward the antislavery sentiment that sus 


tained the war was shown in the conclusion 


of his speech, in the precise tone and man 


ner of the old slave-holding insolence that 
always dominated a Democratic Congress, 
and it revealed how relentless and intense | 
is the Southern hatred of the 
spirit and power that triumphed in the war, 
and have made the Union a charter and bond 


and equal rights. 


Democratic 


ol liberty 
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There has been an effort upon the part 
of the Northern Democratic press to belittle 
Mr. HILL as an irreconcilable and fire-eater, 
and to insist that he does not fairly repre- 
sent the feeling of the ex-Confederates or 
of the Democratic party. Yet, almost at the 
very hour of Mr. HILL’s speech in Congress, 
Mr. Lucius Quintus Curtius LAMAR, who 
is constantly cited as the type of the most 
moderate and Southern 
| ment, was saying to the Democratic caucus 
| of the Mississippi Legislature : 


reasonable senti- 


| “All that I can say is that, as a Southern man, a 





| Georgian by birth and education, and a Mississippi- 
an by adoption in my earliest manhood, I came to 
} thank this Convention of Southern men, descendants 


of Southern ancestors, for having committed into my 
ty of your 
By your unrestricted and unrestrained suffrage 
‘lected to an office adorned by the genius and 
statesmanship of a Brown and a Davis.” 





hands the right, the honor, and the sovereig 


State. 





What does all this show but Mr. LAMAR’sS 
consciousness that, when he is not speaking 


for a Northern audience, he must utter the 


| 
| 
| 
| 





feell 





g which, whether he personally holds 
it or approves 1t or not, he knows to be in 
the hearts of those around fim? and that 
Mr. LAMAR’S careful words in | 
the of “the 
Democratic success would 
We do not deplore a 


which has so plainly revealed the 


feeling, not 


Congress, makes up 


opinion 
South,” which a 
restore to power. 


er 
debate 


trict, and is honorably bound to use his 
discretion in securing the nomination of the 
candidate who is the preference of that dis- 
trict. 

The night before the meeting of the Chi- 
cago Convention of 1260, which nominated 
Mr. LINCOLN, the New York delegation met, 
and a motion was offered that the chairman 
should cast the entire vote for Mr. SEWARD 
at each call. Two members of the delega- 
tion objected, not that they were not in 
favor of Mr. SEWARD, for they united in the 
three votes for him, but because they de- 
clined to receive instructions from their fel- 





low-delegates, and, as representatives of dis- 
tricts, reserved their discretion. The same 
action would doubtless be taken by many 
delegates this year if the State Convention 
should undertake to bind them to vote in 
the National Convention for a 
whom they did not prefer, or when they 


candidate 
If the 


delegation of any district in the State Con- 


were already instructed for another. 
vention should designate its national dele- 
gate and request him to support a certain 
candidate in the National Convention, and 
then the State Convention should instruct 
him to support another, he would probably, 
and prope rly, prefer to obey the wishes of 
than those of other 
On what good ground, under such 


his own district rather 
districts. 





real position and tendency of parties, and 





which shows the imperative necessity of | 
the snecess of the Republicans in the elec- | 
tion of this year. The speech of Mr. Hitt | 

: | 


has doubtless decided thousands of waver- 


ing and doubting 


voters that the Repub- 
lican candidates must be sustained, if they 


and such they doubtless will be 


are such 


as every patriotic and honest man can 


support. The strength of the Democratic 


party is now, as it has been for many a 








eal he South. In the Administration 
f be controlled by the most positive | 
nd resolute sentiment of the South, before 


lich it has cringed for a generation, and 


of that sentiment Mr. HILL is a characteris- 


tic representative. 


| 

AN UNPLEDGED DELEGATION. | 
THERE has been a great deal said by the 
Repu of New York upon the 
question whether the delegation to the Na- 
tional Convention should be pledged or not, 
and the Troy Times remarks, sententiously, 
that if Mr. CONKLING wishes the delegation, 
he can have it. But 
makes this exceedingly positive assertion 
There is an immense body 
York who, while 
admirable 


ican press 


| 


the discussion itself | 


very doubtful. 
of Republicans in New 
gladly acknowledging the abil- 
ities and faithful partisan Mr. 
CONKLING, do not prefer him as a Presiden- 
tial Every Republican in the 
State who talks with his neighbors knows 
that he is by no means the universal or the 


service of 


candidate. 





general choice. There are other gentlemen | 
in the State and out of it who have very 

warm and urgent friends, and all these pref- 

erences will be represented in the State Con- | 
riends of Mr. CONKLING 
to prevail in every district, | 
and so carry the Convention. Those in the 
State Convention who prefer other candi- | 


vention, unless the 


should be able 


dates will undoubtedly be frank and reso- 
lute in the expression of their prefe rences. | 
rhis would necessarily prevent a unanimous 


} 


instruction, and an instruction to the na- 


tional delegation which is not unanimous 
is more hurtful to a candidate 
tageous. To say that Mr. CONKLING can 


have the delegation if he desires it, is vir 


| 
| 
| 
than advan | 


tually to assert that he is the sole candidate 
of New York Republicans, in the sense that 
Mr. SEWARD 1860, Mr. LINCOLN in 
1864, and General GRANT in 1868 and 
Aud this, as every body familiar with the 


was In 


1872. 


politics of the State knows, is not true. 
There is anothér consideration which has 
been overlooked in the discussion, and that 
is the authority of the Convention to in- 
struct at all. In case of a unanimous prefer- 
ence this, of course, is not a question which 
But although the form of appoint- 
ment of delegates to the National Conven- 
tion rests with the State Convention, the 
actual practice is that as the national dele- 
gates represent districts, they are selected 
by the districts and reported to the Conven- 
tion, which confirms them without debate 
and of course. The delegation from any dis- 
trict having selected its national delegate, 
it would be a very extraordinary act if any 
member of the Convention should move to 


arises, 





substitute another person for the delegate 
If, for instance, the 


} 


30 named. 


delegation | 

of the First District, which is upon Long and 
} 1? } | 

Staten islands, should name a national dele- | 


gate from that district to Cincinnati, and a 
member of the Convention from Chautauqua 


County, having united in naming his own 


national de legate, should propose to correct 
the action of the First District, the delega- 
tion from € very other district would at once 
resent it. The delegate to the National Con- 
vention is thus really selected by the dis- 
trict. He represents the wishes of that dis- | 


the delegates of St. 
Lawrence to in- 
struct those of Queens and Suffolk? And 
if the State Convention, by a majority vote, 
should instruct the entire delegation to vote 
for Mr. CONKLING, for instance, in the Na- 
would it do if a 


circumstances, could 


assume 


and Cattaraugus 


tional Convention, what 
dozen district delegates should rise 
that they had been differently instructed by 
h had selected them 


Indeed, if a single delegate, 


« ] vc 
and Say 


their own districts, whi 
as delegates ? 
named by his district and uninstructed by it, 
should decline to be bound by the instruc- 
tion of the the ground 
that he did not represent the State, but the 
district, the Convention could do nothing. 
While, therefore, there is so great a dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to candidates 
as in New York, it would be the height of 
folly for the State Convention to attempt 
to declare its preference for any particular 
candidate, or to bind the delegation to act 
unitedly in his support. ‘There is the fur- 
ther mischief in such a course that it is gen- 
erally understood that the vote of the 
egation shall be at the disposition of the 
candidate to throw for another if he ehould 
himself decide to withdraw. This is a busi- 
ness in which no man worthy to be a ce!- 
egate will take part. If the vote of New 
York or of any State is to be thrown in the ® 
nominating Convention at the will of any 
one man, let that 
vention, and the delegation stay at home. 
These considerations receive great weight 
from the fact that the Republican party, to 
carry the country with the hearty consent 
and aid of the most patriotic men, must 
show itself truly free and independent of 
influences which have heretofore so serious- 
ly crippled it. But those will 
to secure the party control by the 
and to this cat- 
project of pledging the 
delegation to a certain candidate. The ob- 
ject of New York Republicans, it seems to 
that in the National Conven- 
tion the voice of the wisest and most patri- 


Convention, upon 


del- 


man be sent to the Con- 


influences 
struggle 
methods, 


old and familia 


egory belongs the 


us, should be 


otic men of the party in the State, and not 

the 

as politicians and managers, shall be heard. 

To this end the delegates to the State Con- 
} 


refuse to bind them- 


voice of those who are known merely 





vention should steadi 





selves or to be bound to the wishes of any 
individual or his friends. The National 
Convention is to consult for the benefit of 
the whole country through the ascendency 
of the party, and it should 


meled as possible. 


be as untram- 





'TT( T 
LOUOuUS 


THE S 

Mr. GILMovr, the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in New York, has just sub 
mitted his annual report to the Legislature, 
and it contains some sug 
serve the attention of 
common-school 


gestions which de 
every friend of the 


system. The only const 


tutional provision in regard to the schools 
is this: 

“The capital of the common-school fund, the capi- 
tal of the literature fund, and the capital of the United 


States deposit fund, shall be 





violate. Therevenue of the said common-school f i 





shall be applied to the support ols 5 
the revenue of the said literatur I 
to the support of academies; a 3 
five thousand dollars of t r i 
States deposit fund shall to 
nd made part of the « nmon- 








echool fun 


The annual income of the common-school 
fund amounts to one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars. This is the whole 
sum secured by the Constitution for the 


about 


maintenance of the schools, while the actu- 
al sum expended for their annual support 
This large 


} ' 1) 
is about twelve million dollars. 


ae a ie a 
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amount is secured mainly by legislation ; 
and if at any time under any hostile influ- 
ence the Legislature should choose to omit 
the twel 
sand common schools of the State 

The 1: of 12°67 | 


annual tax of one mill 





the necessary legislation, e thou- 
would be 
for an 
a quarter upon 


closed. LW yrrovides 


and 


r- 


the equalized valuation of the real and pe 


sonal estate of each county for the support 


of the school 
the 

for teachers’ wages. 
any moment be repealed. 
munity as the State of Nev 


sut 


s,and a law of 1°64 empowers 
voters of school districts to raise 
But these laws may at 
In such a 


y York this is not, 


money 
com- 
indeed, very probable. J as the free un 
sectarian common school is one of the most 


of the 


be expose d 


and fundamental guarantees 
} h shonld 1 


public welfare, which 


r avoidable da cordial 





ly approve the recommendation of the Su- 
perinte ndent that the State Constitution be 
the mainten: of 
The time to do 


iat it ought 


so amended as to make ince 


t 
i 


ry 
ory. 


such a system oblig 





this is when every body agrees t] 


to be done, and there should be n 


tion to the 


in the Le 

The Superintendent also all 
length to the 1: of which 
that the certificates of the 
of teachers should 
perintendent only upon examination. 
that PILDEN 


the “Gray 


0 oOpposti- 


already introduced 


amendment 
gislature. 
at 


provides 


ides some 
iw 
state 


‘ competen- 


sued by the Su- 
This 
mentions 


Nuns 


priv Lleges to one corpora 


cy 
is the law Governor 
in his message as repealing 
Act,” 

tion in 
of the ‘ 
1d although timed that 
pealed by the later law, Mr. GILMOUR 
mends that it be 
statute-book, and Sena 
reported the bill 
But the Rey. Dr. ¢ 
something to which our 


which gave 


the State not granted to any other 


same kind. This was a special act, 
ar it is el: 

recom 
1 from the 
tor BooTu promptly 
pu 


is pointed out 


specially stricker 


ll oftered for that rpose. 
ROOKS 
ition had been 
he or 1 act 


he faray Nu 


ar, 


already ina 
ns sem 


Mary 





which the law of last ye which has 
been liversally condemned, is a mere | 


80 


amendment bestowed enormous special 
privileges of As Dr. Crooks 
truly says, Governor TILDEN may state that 


ogated by the 


mother kind. 
the amendment has been al 
act of 1875, but the o 
with 
Governor TILDEN 
Nuns 
bi 





1al act remains, | 
that fact 
mention. The 
Act authorizes them to 


and 


all its special grants, 


does not 
original Gray 
their 
State, under 
late unlimited re 
lig 


establish ildings any where in the | 


tion, and to accumn- | 
e. But if other re- 
incorporated, they are 
and income. This is a 
tration of t 
which ¢ 


narecent speech 


ho rit 
il estat 
| 


ious schools are 


restricted to pl ice 


} 
ne 





signal and characte 


l lil 
yrdom t 


suffering ane mart ardi- 
nal M‘CLOSKFY i: 
that his Cl 
the truth being, as the 
inal Gray Nuns Act in 1871, and of the amend- 


ment last spring, by unanimous legislative 


ta 





la 
1urch is exposed to in this country ; 


passage of the orig- } 





consent, illustrates, that politicians of every 
party are constantly anxious to 
the C 


the Roman Church which, were it 


propitiate 
show a partiality to 


to 


atholie vote, and 
shown 


any other sect, every party newspaper in the 


country would most vigorously denounce. 


Che Rochester Democrat, in a late article, 


observes, in speaking of the Roman Church 
if 


as it were in some Way oppresst d: 








ct her alt 


the Church wl h wae fe 





or that which was consolidated by Archbishop Lavp. 
Was 
is there now, any hostile feel 


toward the 


7 can ? 
en qu stione d ? 


Has this right ever be 
there ever, o1 
ing whatever Roman ecclesias- 


ti 


upon the most cher 


cs, except as they have made insidious war 


ished American mstitu- 





tions? Does the Democrat know any relig- 
ious sect which has been more uniformly 
favored than that of Rome, or any religious 
body which every interest is more careful 
not to offend ? On the other hand, has the 


y where it had 


Roman Church, in any 





any considerable power, ever been remark 
a for its re spect of the rights of othe rs, 
or of religious or political t the 


iberty? I 
tical power ot that Church al 
e tow 


ecclesias yandon 
btn 


ALLITUG 


ard the 


] 
al 


S agyressive 


] 


is 


common 


schools and renounce and 


it will be regarded with no mor 
than the Bapt st, the Met} 


polit projects, 
suspicion 


10dist, the Presby- 


terian, or any other denomination. At the 
close of the very speech in which he states 
that his Church is persecuted in this coun- 
try, Cardinal M‘CLOSKEY exhorts his hearers | 


to stand “firm to the pring iple of 
for Catholic 


implying that somebody is Opposing it. 


securing 


Catholic children,” 
Bu 
who objeets that Catholic children should 


have Catholic 


education 


Certainly 


h, or 


i education ? no 





4 


State, or county, or city, or churs sect, 


or community in this country. Nobody any 
where or under any pretense objec ts to the 
proposition for which the « 

followers to stand firm. But what honest, 
1otic Americ citizens do ol ject 


Inean resoluts ly to withstand, i 


irdinal begs his 


patr an to, 
} 
alu 


lig 
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lological and textual criticism, “the female 
rial, 


1 Catholic education to Catholic children at 
the public expense. That is what the 
nal and his hierarchy desire, or else the dis- 
solution of the present unsectarian common- 

The Catholic 

consists in not being allowed to have their 

way with the public schools, and in 
acts 


eardi- | mind” would not have shrunk from the t 


For all the colleges engaged, and for all who 
ask simply and only fair play for women by 
providing them the absolute equality of op 


school system. persecution 


portunity which men enjoy, the result of the 
late 


gratifyin 


own intercollegiate contest was peculiarly 


incorporating the Gray and ‘ ncouraging 
money that 
1 this and 
It seems to us rather supe1 


such as that 
Nuns, and in the 
the Roman Church has received i1 
other States. 


£ 
vast gifts of 


DANIEL DERONDA 


fluous to say of such a body that its rights | Tus is the title of the new story by 
are as sacred as those of any other denom George Eliot, of which the first part will 


li 


be published in Harper's Vagazine for Feb 


ind whi 


ipation. 


ruary, h will command even a more 





THE LATE INTERCOLLEGIATE | past espa mod ae mee orto 
a xz vrnuane cures march, the mos emarkable of recent novels. 
LITERARY CONTEST. Daniel Deronda is a tale of to-day, or of life 
ALTHOUGH Harvard, Yale, and Columbia | within the last dozen vears. The spell is 
take no part in the intercollegiate contest laid upon the reader with the opening chap 
of study, it can not be said that it is because | ters in the succession of vivid scenes and 
the effort is unworthy the attention of the | clearly cut characters. There is no throng 
best students. The examinations of candi or confusion of persons, and each is drawn 
dates in Greek and mathematics is not a | with that incisive skill and individuality, 


without eccentricity or extravagance, which 
the [he 


dedly swifter and more positive than in 


matter of favor, nor is it one which, under | 
of the 


petition, is likely to be superficial. 


recent com- | show master-hand. movement 


Indeed, 


18 


such examiners as those 


] 
alec 





one of the good results of the contest was Viddlemarch, and the shrewd pe rception, the 
the discovery, announced by the examiners | witty comment, the intellectual richness of 
in mathematics, that the examination show- | resource, which characterize the author are 
ed the methods of instruction pursued in | constantly and delightfully evident rh 
the compe ting colleges to be antiqt ated and lit ry art of the book is such as the read 
obsolete. This is a fact that would scars er, f with George Eliot’s tales, would 
ly have been ascertained without such a | expect. Her command of expression of thi 
competition. Certainly it would not have | finest and most various shades of thought 
been so widely and authoritatively publish- | feeling is unsurpassed. Phere is no 
ed as by the report of the intercollegiate te, no padding; and a few felicitous 
contest in mathematics, signed by Profess strokes, as in the cartoons of the great 
or SIMON Newcomes, Admiral Davis, and P. painters, perfectly define her meaning 

S. Micutr. The Greek examiners, Messrs The stories of George Eliot have been 
T. W. CHAMBERS, CHARLTON T. Lewis, and ymetime ipposed to appeal rather to the 
WiILLiaAM R. DimMmock, reported that their | thoughtful few than to the general pub 
examination showed faithful study upon | and the great world of novel-reade But 
the part of the contestants, and that, with | the sale of her works shows this supp 
time and a fair stimulus of prizes, our col- | tion to be ill founded. Mid he! t 
leges would produce the most creditable story. sold vel much more large] than 
Grecians. In such examinations, assuming | any other novel lately published in the 
the capacity and the fairness of the judges, country, and was read by every bod I 
of which in the late contest there could be | Daniel Deronda that great world of readers 
no question, there is no chance of shirking, | will find the love-story which it « ds, 
and the award is made strictly upon proved | told with 1 tless fascinatic The here 
merit. The public prestige is an incentive | ine is a character which ¢ the highest 
to application and study, like that of the ind most subtle skill could faithfully por 


he En 


fellowship or the special honor in t tray, and she is depicted so truly that the 
glish universities, and the kind of objection | reader is conscious of being affected by her 
that is urged against the competition in ora In the narration precisely as he would be in 


ll n hard 


tory can not be alleged against that in |] ictual life and experience. And here, as he 
study and actual, measurable acquirement will perceive, lies “the moral,” upon which 
of knowledge. If it shall be found, as now s0 many a man and woman insists in every 











appears probable, that the contest offers a work of art. A great writer, a great artist 
higher stimulus than that of the ordinary of any kind, is not very anxious abo point 
college course, it will be a real service | ing a moral in his work. Indeed, \ ks of 
It will not have escaped attention that | wt ina kind are great only ast! con 
both the muscular and mental hon of the ] form to what SHAKESPEARE « itu 
last year were borne off by one of the youn and as nature in this sense is every where 
gest universities in the country, and One ind always moral, the more perfectly it is 
vhich, for many reasons, has been the sub reproduced—that is, the greater the work 
ject of harsh, and even of jealous and illicit is—the more moral. But those who re« ré 
criticism. The award of the national land | a palpable moral will not ask it in 1 of 
fund to the Cornell University and the un- | Daniel Deronda, as they do not of Of 0 
sectarian provisions Of its ¢ harter have not or Macbeth The first part, which 3 an 
fostered a fraternal feeling for if in the | eighth of the story, brings the heroine into 
breasts of other institutions. But its accu- | full prominence, and discloses some of the 








mulated honors of this year have been by | influences that are to affect the movement 
common consent honorably and legitimately | and the climax, but the final direction and 
won. On the day before the Saratoga re- | details of the movement are, of course, not 
gatta last July a Harvard rowing man of vet revealed. 

creat knowledge and sagacity, after ¢ | , It is pleasant to see how fully conscious 
fully watching the crews, their methods ar George Eliot is of the responsibility laid 
their performance, said, ruefully but unhes- upon her by her great fame. There is no 
itatingly, “Cornell is going to beat us all.” trace of presumption or car eas in her 
It did not win by any chance or good luck, | work: she is loyally faithful to her ta { 
but with perfect and acknowledged fairness. | and het power. She stands to-day in 
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This was true in the recent literary compe testably at the of the storv-tellers of 
tition, in which Cornell carried off the first | any country, and that is a position of im 
honor in Greek, the first in mathematics, @ | mense and unequaled influence The “fe 
first prize in essay writing, and the second | male mind” seems to need no defense or 
in oratory. This is a remarkable and most | vindication \ e George Eliot continues to 
creditable result for the university. And it | write, and instructs and charms the world 
is the more so because Cornell is not exclu- | 
' 
sively nor even especially given to ¢ lassical | 
PERSON AI 
or rhetorical studies. Should the contest |} sto. Je 
hereafter extend so as to include competi- How ple wsant to be “* represent 1 , nv 
| miner roa rat nb r wl 3 re | 
tions in chemistry, organic and inorganic, | |] n t orga m by one w is rega ! 
by a rt i conditions of men” as i 
the calculus, physics, civil and mechanical . : Tay Pe , aye 
: ir and gentlemar Such is the man (and 
engineering, German, French, Spanish, or | who occupies the } rable { 1 of pr 
Italian literature, general literature, and dent of the Center | Comn n,G ) 
constitutional history—studies which, as we sepH R. Hawvey, of Connecticut. In t 
4} he was ag t and 3 r 8 
know, are pursued with great thoroughness | { . ee : - 

o . . nen, descending ! l ed 1 ! iS 
at Cornell—there can be little doubt that | honored and served Connecticut Governo: 
it would add to its honorable list of first | and member of Congress, and had a 1 yw es 
pri es. and assert the excellence and variety cape from being ¢ ted to t [ 1 State 
of its course of study still more plainly. We sena that } n 1s pl t 1 | 

' : |} to him he ift Our contem y ft 
reinember seeing last year the remark that | ¢ oa ie trutl His 1 
President WHITE had done more,to injure itatior ind his ' tain- | 
advanced education than any man in the le is t ghtly BAYARD H | 
country. He didnot answer. But this year t y the , t mar he State f | 
i t U nited States Senate—a p I iw | 
his boys seem to have answered for him. Bose meccetig methine poe Pte,“ Aagpennserpnnrtiatee: | 
And his girls. We spoke last June of the | gachusetts Both as writer and speaker he 
opening of the Sage College for the female | ready, accurate, earnest, and fer t He t 
students at Cornell; and it is Mrs. Irvin, late | lies n ‘the gentieman politics i 
. . } 1 1d that r te i t hig t j 
Miss Tuomas, of Cornell, who bore away the 4 : ( ae and . liat } call 
first prize in Gree k in the late competition. ea DO minor interest to cos tT the ends of 
The committee state in their report that | istice Ilis management of t ( tel i 
their purpose was to make “a reasonable | tery has been marked by ent I dd 
: es re demand” upon the wm net cretion, and to him 1s largely due its assured 8u 
but not vere demand” up n the com] | cess. He is admirably fitted for any executive 
tors. But we venture to believe that had | ,, ist by a wide knowledge of affairs, strong t i- | 
hey applic lah ghei test of linguistic pii- , uess tale inflexible decision, inde} of 














party dictation, and a dominanc 
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by which he could sever one thot 
Is at one stroke, indicating that it was 


ed a spring, which THomassen ordered 
to be made as strong as possible. 


en wound up, causes 








the wheel D is set 
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THOMASSEN'S INFERNAL 


|} tion, and the projecting stud E presses against 

the steel band F, which, being fixed in the bar G, 
backward, and draws out the coiled 
As the wheel D 
revolves, the stud E releases the band F, and with 
it the bar G. The spring H then leaps into ac 
tion with intense energy, and shoots the point of 
the needle J with lightning-like velocity into the 


presses it 


spring H to its utmost tension 


dynamite, which thereupon explodes 

It was at first supposed that Tuomassen had no 
confederates in his awful plot against human life; 
but the set on foot by the German 
lice, and the disclosures by correspond 
ents of foreign journals, make it too clear that he 
must have worked with others, and that the d 
truction of steam-ships by 
means of infernal machines has been carried on 
for years. How many mysterious disappearances 
like that of the City of Boston may be attributed 
to this cause will probably remain a matter of 
but there seems to be no room for 
doubt that the plan which, but for the premature 
explosion, might have accomplished the destruc 
tion of the Mosel has been successfully attempted 


investigations 


mac 


sailing vessels and 


conjecture ; 


in other instances 
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OLD PHILADELPHIA 


On this page we giv 


a view of what is now 
National Bank, in Third 
Street, Philadelphia, copied from an engraving 
made in 1800, The building, as shown by the in- 


scription, was commenced in 1795 


known as the Girard 


It was com 


pleted in 1798, and was occupied by the first 
Junk of the United States. In 1812 Srepnen 
GirarD purchased the building, together with a 


bank stock, and commenced 
ate banker. He was active in 
ter of the second United States 
memorable in the annals of President 
The building itself 
presents much the same appearance as when it 
first erected; but the surroundings have 
marvelously changed with the growth of the city 
If the sedate old farm 
engraving, who has driven in from the 


large 
business as a pris 


part of the 
securing the char 
Bank, 
JACKSON'S administration 


was 


in population and wealth 
er in the 
country with his sleepy-looking team and clumsy 
wagon, could be t down there alive to-day, he 
ildered than Rip Van Winkle 
was on going into his native village after his lit- 
ars in the Catskills 


would be more bew 


tle nap of twenty ve 


i 
wy 
My 
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CRIPPS, THE 


By R. D 


CHAPTER 





KNOCKER VERSUS BELL-PULL when rbeetate as Shek, oh cet gp ge ext \ t to hea genia 
sullered son rds f ad st Mr. Shar I ‘ ‘ rt 
THERE is, or was, a stree 1 Oxford, near t | ed to ring the A s } ( luck ; ee I 
as of cient cast 1 behind t net Hous ugh a fortable w I l é t t 
( e « of the many offsets of the an aristocrat ist The k W S 1 t m . 
Isis filters irtifcial way beneath low arecl expounded ( ' 
ind betwixt dead-walls ; and this street (partly « é‘ t I 
troyed since then) was known to the elder get Str,—I " ! f ca \ 


f 
He 
with his business 
lhisfamilv. “ Luke 
Sharp th in,” was 








vas 1 nv. S 
1d man. so to } 
1 Attor? 
This n 1 1 
a 4 ae il Ol 1 
fluen much 
house p nd 
he never in the least 
disguised his i 
nents, « plaved fast 


t 
them. 


with 


a command 


ind = fine 
vard aspect, 
imp! sion 
went of 





went into very good so 
ciety, aS often as he 
cared t do so fo 
although not a native 


of Oxford 





known (tl 





was the head, and in- 
deed the entirety, of 

long-established legal 
firm. He had married 
the daughter of the sen- 
ior partner, and bought 
or ousted away the rest ; 
and although the le- 
gend on his plate was 
still Piper, Pepper, 
Sharp, and Co.,” every 
that the 
wealth, and 


honor ot the whole con- 


knew 


one 


1 ° 
learning, 


cern were now embod- 


ied in Mr. Luke 
Such 


Sharp. 
i man was under 
no necessity 
blow his own trumpet. 

His wife, a fat and 
*rson, Dorothy 
former days, 
happe ned to be the first 
cousin and nearest rela- 
tive of 


** Por 


ever to 


i famous man— 





ne Fy rmitage” 
himself; and his death 
had affected her vi ry 
] » found 
had provided 


if a most pre- 





carious future, by un- 
just disposal of his 
worldly goods, which 
he could not come back 
To his god- 
only child and 
her idol, Christopher 
Fermitage Sharp, he 
had left a copy of D 
Doddridge’s Exposit 4 
ind nothing else A 


golden work, no doubt 


. ifs 
tO rectily 


son, her 


—but still golden pre- 
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CARRIE. | a0 wekien cen shi aun te ‘in his { . e ' 
BLACKMORE. But Mr. Sharp, though of early habits, and hu set adjoining the off ey eae e Neste Ghenaie & 
y at proper seasons, was not } " less f tel] ! 
F Sk mNA Do non He had ed I V ‘ \ t \ 
satis ick, and begged wif s St. 7 S 


XI ter wh h reached him al tone o k It 


“ Cross-Duck Lane.” Of | upon vou at fi o clock this afternoon, upon Kked on the passage fi 1 the la | ! test : 





OW exXults In an i important Dus V I W Vr oO | j 
smelling the Obedie Rrs ‘) f 1 | I 

no eto do: t of the I 

in our time It is not altogether an agreeabl. thing, even f | What clu ‘ } ‘ Mr. Ss t t I 


with the finest 


— 


SS 





HARPER’S 














sadly at his br: ed butt, for he had | off her head, after all she had gone through; and | 
been at that adi ge, and cherished his | they put her in bed with a little barley-water and 
chief reminiscence of it thus; “apologies are al- | much malt liquor in a nobler form. And though 
wavs was of t ( threatened me, Mrs. Hookham at her time of life was reluctant 
and \ ound your mistake Such a for- | so to demean herself, she found all the rest such 
lable antagonist makes one’s hand shake. | a “ Noah’s compass,” that she roused up the fires 
I think that I can hit my key-hole.” | of departed youth, and flourished with the bast 


A clever, well-conditioned dame, with 


‘You can always make your keys fit, I dar ing-ladle., 
} 








s But you never could do that to me again.” 2 will of her own, is somebody. 
likely . J shall never care to try it. | “ Now, Sir,” she cried, rushing in to the Squire 
Physical force is always low. Sut, as a gentle t with a basin of first-rate ox-tail soup, upon that 
al 1 must own that you first offered violence.” | melancholy New-Year’ y, “you have been out | 
Sharp, I confess that I did. Not in word, | in the snow again ise denying of it, Sir; I | 
or deed; but still my manner fairly imported it can see it by the chattering of your teeth I call 






it a bad, wicked thing to go on so. | 
| face of the Lord, like that !” 

** You are a most kind and good soul, Mrs. Hook 
ham. But surely you would not have me sit wi 
1, doing nothing ?” 
“No, no; surely not. Take the spoon in onc 
| hand, and the basin in the other. You owe it to 
| yourself to keep up your strength, and to some 


one else as well, good Sir 


And the first respect I ever felt for you I feel 





my hands cros 




















¢ d Have vou brought me a letter from my | “]T have no one else now to owe it to,” the old | 
client to au t juiry ?” man answered, sadly tucking his napkin into his | 
From Mr. Ogla r? Oh no! He has no | waistcoat pockets. 
idea of my being here “Yes, you have. You have your Miss Gracie, 
We get over that. You are a friend of | alive and kicking, as sure as I be; and with a 
1 ‘ ! He has asked you, in a gen- {| deal more of life in front of her; though scarce | 
‘ , to help him in this sad great trouble.” | a week passes but what I takes my regular dos | 
‘Not at all. He would rather not have my | of calumny. Ah, if it had not been for that, I 
ence. He does not like its motive.” |, never could have been twenty year a widow.” | 
And motive is, that like many other peo- | “Don’t ery, Mrs. Hookham. I beg you not to | 
you were attached to this young lady ?” | ery. You have many good children to look after; | 
Certainly I an I would give my life at an} | and there still is abundance of calomel. But why 
nent for her.” do you talk so about my darling ?” } 
Well, well I will not speak quit Oo stror } “ Because, Sir, please God, I means to see you 
lv as ve ». Life grows dearer as it gets more | spend many a happy year together. Lord have | 
short But still I would give my best year re- | mercy, if I had took for granted every trouble as 
ining to get to the bottom of this problem | come upon me, who could w’ tried for to cheat me 
You bes ed young Overshute, looking | this day? My goodness, t go for to swallow 
a m with admiration of his strength and truth. | the bones, Sir!” 
Give me your hand, Si I have wrong 1 you “To be sure not No, I was not thinking. of 
I see that I am but a hasty fool.” | course there are bones in every tail.” 
You should own that, iid the lawyer “And a heap of bones in them Crippses’ tale 
| Sir, as won’t go down with me nohow. Have faith 
— | in the mercy of the Lord, Sir; and in your own 
CHAPTER XII | experience.” | 
| “That is exactly what I try todo. There can | 
we TORE not be any one in the world so bad as to hurt my | 
[EANWHILE all Beckley yes around | Gracie. Mrs. Hookham, you never can have seen 
rere seething with a fermen tement and iny body like her. She was so full of life and | 
contradiction. Esther Cripps had been strictly | kindness, that every body who knew her seemed 
ordered by the authorities to hold her tongue; | to have her in their own family. She never made 
and so far as in her lay she did so. But there pretense to be above herself, or any one; and she 
vere others the three men, and even entered into every body’s frouble quite as if she 
r himself, who had so many things to | had brought it on. She never asked them any 
think, that they were pretty sure to say some of | questions, whether it might have been their own 


them. One ortwo of them had wives; and though | fault; and she gave away all her own mon y first, 











iese women could not be called by their very | before she came to me for more. She was so 
Wor i inquisit it was not right and | simple, and so pleasant, and so full of playful 
lawful the hould be debarred of every | ways—but there, when I think of that, it 1 s 
did all they could not to know any me almost as bad as vou women are Take out 
more than they were really bound to know; and the dish I am very much obliged to you.” 
wh I is foreed upon them had no chan “Nota bit, Sir; not a bit as yet,” the brisk dame | 
of go‘ng any further answered, with tears on her cheeks. “ But be- | 


made several women look at one another | fore very long you will own that you was; when 
you find every word I say come true. Oh my! 


iore than the other, and 








‘ , Cac 
nodding ¢ the other’s ignorance. | How that startled me! Somebody coming the 
Until with one aceord they grew provoked at be- | short way from the fields! That wonderful man 
| | 

ing treated so; and truth being n iltiplic 1 to its as is always prowling about, unbeknown to any 
cube became, of course, infinite error. | one. They don’t like me in the village much, 

Now Mrs. Fermitage having been obliged to | civil as 1 am to all of them. But as sure as six 
return to Cowley iry Hookham’s mother had | is half a dozen, that Smith is the one they ought 





to hate 


wer by this time; and bein 
“If he is there, show him in at once,” said t 


id pronounced, a conspicuous 
sales, she exerted herself about | Squire, without further argument; “and let no 





one come interrupting us.” 

This was very hard upon Mrs. Hookham; and 
she could not help showing it in her answer. 

“Oh, to be sure, Sir! Oh, to be sure not! 
What is my poor opinion, compared to his? Ah, 
well, it is a fine thing to be a man!” 

The man for whose sake she was thus cast 
out seemed to be of the same opinion, He walk 
q ‘what she come | ed and looked and spoke as if it was indeed a 
was and were that nothing could be | fine thing to be a man; but the finest of all 
This | things to be the man inside his own cloth and 
eather. Short and thick of form he was, and 
likely to be at close quarters a dangerous antag 
And the set of his jaws and the glance 


and saw the other side of every 
y went to no public-house—no 
y that of her; but perhaps she could 
ther every bit as well as 

It had been her fortune to ac 
il experience—or, as she put it 





“l a many things ;” 
sions left thereby upon her idio- 





in her own words, * 


had not known the like of. 
f her success in life—which, how- 





e no proportion to her merits. 
kly uted as “a pack of stuff’ every onist. 
ig to which her history afforded no vivid par of his eyes showed that no want of manhood 
would at the critical moment disable him. His 
face was of a strong red color, equally spread all 
To be able | over it, as if he lived much in the open air, and 
fed well, and enjoyed his food 








word, she believed only what she had 


errand power 
ie.” or, “None of your 









to say. 
stuff!” v the audience, stricken “ John Smith, your Worship—John Smith,” he 
with awe, is gaping, once the esteem s without troubling Mrs. Hookhan edt hope 








of superior intellect And when there I see your Worship better Don’t rise, I beg of 
ople who derive comfort from you. May I shut the door? Oh, Mary, your tea 





od high p 
: : ” 

hances are that the active skeptic | is waiting 
“ Mary, indeed ! cried Widow Hookham, ungra- | 


“young man, address my dar- 


} 
i 


the denial, the ¢ 
does not get the worst of it 

Mrs. Hookham plainly declared that Esther's 
tale was neither more nor less than a trumpery 
She would not call it a par 


ciously departing ; 
ter thus !” 
“ Now what have you done, Smith—what have 


cock-and-bull story 
the old gentleman asked, stooping 


ce! of lies, because the poor girl might have dream you done? 
over him. 
usual ? 
and every day I have less and less.” 

“The elements are rainst us, Sir If the 
weather had been any thing but what it is, I must 


Stop, Sir, 


“Or have you done nothing at all, as 


“dd Walking in the snow was no more than 
You tell me to have patience every day, 





walking in one’s sleep; she knew that from her 
vn experience; and if there had been no snow 


he more sure to be right; 





, of course, it would have 
more power overhead. Depend upon it, she had | have known every thing long ago 
if indeed she did see any thing, and | stop; it is no idle excuse, as you seem to fancy 
It is not the snow that I speak of; it is the in 
tense and deadly cold, that keeps all but the very 
Beckley, on the other hand, having known Es How can any man talk 
ther ever since she toddled out of her cradle, and | when his beard is frozen? Look, Sir!” 
nowing her brothers, the carrier, the baker, and From his short brown beard he took lumps of 
1e butcher, and having no experience yet of | ice, beginning to thaw in the warmth of the room, 
and cast them into the fire to hiss. Mr. Oglander 
gazed as if he thought that his visitor took a lib 
erty, but one that could not matter much “Go 
on, Sir, with your report,” he said 
* Well, Sir, in this chain of crime,’ Mr. Smith 
replied, in a sprightly manner, “we have found 


the air was full of it, anc 





seen a bu 

being so dazed by the weather, she had gone and 
dreamed the rest of it 

strong people in-doors 





k 
t} 
Mother Hockham’s wisdom, as good as told the 
so bounceable She must 
not come into this and pretend to know 
more about thing nged to it than those 
sho were bred and born there. 

But Mrs. Hookham’s opinion was, in one way, 
very important, however little weight it carried 
at the Dusty Anvil. Mr. Oglander himself had 
to depend for his food entirely on Mrs. Hook- 

tf 


ham’s effort r Betty, the cook, went purc! 


latter lady not to be “ 





“What is it, Smith? Don't keep me waiting 
I am now prepared to stand any 





Don’t fear me. 


| thing whatever, 


7 


i 
one very important link.” 
} 
| 


WEEKLY. 


“ Well, Sir, we have discovered, at last, the body 
of vour Worship’s daughter.” 
The Squire bowed, and hid his face 


aid of faith he had been hoping against hope, till 


came to this. Then he looked 








! with | 
bright old eves for the moment ver ind 
said, with a firm though hollow voice, 

rhe will of the Lord be done! will of 





the Lord be done, Smith ! 
* The will of the Lord shall not be done,” cried 
Mr. Smith, emphatically, and strikin 


until the man 


knees with his fist, “ 
it shall be swung, Squire, swung 
mind to that, your Worship. You 
make up your mind to that.” 


“ What good will it do me ¥” the father asked, 





talking with himself alone. ‘ Will it ever bring 





‘o be sure your Worship will, with the angels 
But to my mind that will be no 
tisfaction, till the man has swung for it.” 


t, will you, Mr. Smi 


archangels 








} 





Excuse me for a momen 
excuse me? I have noright to be ove recome, and 
I thought I had got beyond all that. Ring the 





bell, and they will bring you cold sirloin and a 

j of ale Help yourself, and don’t mind me 

I will come back directly. No, thank vou; I can 

walk alone. How many have had much worse to 

bear! You will find the under-cut the best.” 
= = 


CHAPTER XIll 
MR. SMITH IS ACTIV! 


Mr. Jonn Swiru was a little upset at seeing the 





Squire so put out. But he said to himself: “It 
natural —after all, it is natural Poor old 
chap, he has taken it as well as could be expect 


i 
ed However, we must all live: and I feel un 
col monly pee kish just now. | declare I we ule 

ther have had something hot this wea 


But in such a case one must put up with t 








I wonder if they have got any horse-radish. 4 
frozen hard in the ground, I fear—no harm, a 
any rate, in asking.” 

With this self-commune he rang the bell, and 
Marvy, by her mother’s order, answered. “I'll 
cried Widow Hookham, 
Mary, like a good maid, laid the cloth 
without a syllable, and, like a gx 
took the keenest heed of Mr. Smith, without let 
ing him dream that she peeped at him. 

“ Thank you, Mary,” said Mr. Smith, to open 
conversation. 

““My mother’s name is Mary,’ 
‘and perhaps you would like some pickles.” 





go nigh the baste,” 


indignant 
0d young woman, 





— 
she answered; 


by all means, as there is no horse 
Bring onions, gherkins, and walnuts, Mary. 





above all things, walnuts.” 
‘You must have what you can get,” said Mary 
“T will go and tell master what you require 8 


“On no account, Mary - on no account He is 


gone away to pray, I believe. On no account dis 
turb him.” 
* Poor dear, I should hope not. 


can manage with what I have set before you.” 


Perhaps you 


“*T will do my best,” he answered. 

“ The scum of the earth !” said Mary to herself ; 
good servants being the most intensely aristocratic 
of all the world. “He never dined at a gentle- 
man’s table before, and his head is turned with it 
Our kitchen is too good for him. But poor mas- 
ter never heeds nothing now.” 

As soon, however, as Mr. Smith had appeased 
the rage of hunger, and having called for a glass 
of hot brandy-and-water, was clinking the spoon 
in it, the Squire showed that he did heed some- 
thing, by coming back calmly to talk with him. 
Mr, Oglander had passed the bitterest hour of his 
filled at every turn of thought witl 
Sometimes 


long life yet; 
yearning to break down and weep. 
his mind was so confused that he did not know 
how old he was, but seemed to be in the long past 
days, with his loving wife upon his arm, and their 
Gracie toddling in front of them. He spoke to 
them both as he used to do, and speaking cleared 
his thoughts again; and he shook away the 
dreamy joy in the blank forlorn of facts. At 
last he washed his face, and brushed his si 
hair and untended beard; and half in the look 
ing glass ¢ xpected to see his daughter scolding 
him, because he knew that he had neglected many 
things she insisted on; and his conscience caught 
him when he seemed to be taking a low advantage 

“T hope you have been treated well,” he said 





with his fine old-fashioned bow, 
came back again “TI do not n 
ruests to attend to themselves in this way 

* Don't apologize, Squire, I beg you I have 





done first chop, I assure you, Sir. I have not 
tasted real mustard, ground at home as yours is, 
since I was up in Durham County, where the; 
never grow it.” 

“Well, Mr. Smith,” said the Squire, trvin 
‘IT am verv glad that 


In weather like this, a voung 


smile at his facetiousness, ‘ 
vou have done well 


good deal of nouri 





man like you must want a 

ment. But now, will vou—will vou tell me 
“Yes, your Worship, every thing. Of course 

and I thoroughly enter into your 


There are none of the women at the 





you are anxious ; 
feelings. 
door, I hope ?”” 

**Such things do not happen in my house. I 
will not interrupt you.” 

“Very well, Sir. Then sit down here, You 
must be aware in the first place, then, that I was 
not likely to be content with vour way 
ings. The Lord is the Lord of the 
er, of course, and does it without consultin 
Nevertheless, He allows us also to do « best 
against it So I took the bull by the horns, as 
John Bull, by his name, has a right todo, I just 


} 


resolved to beat the weather, and have it out with 
+} 











So I communicated with the au 
ities in London. You know we are in a transi 
tion state—a transition state at present, Sir—be 
tween the old system and the new.” 


10r- 


every thing 
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_ yes: of course I know ali titat 


well, 








t i A 

to be doul lon we ar 

quite established; | must feel 
ourway. The magistrates, saving your Worship’s 


presence, look upon us with dislike, as if we were 
it will wear off, your Wor- 














sh 1 the new system will work wonders.’ 

43 so you all say. But now be qui k. 
What wonders hav you wroug John Smith ? 

‘Well, I was going to tell ye ir Worship when 
you interrupted me. You know that story of 
Cripps the earrier and his sister—what’s her 
name? Well, some folk believed it, and some 
bereaved it. I did 1 y of the re 
solved to get to the bottom of it Your Worship 
was afraid, you remember I l j 
daunted, Sir—or, if you vw 


may say that you trusted in 
“It was not quite that; 
“ Your Worship will ¢ 

that sort happen always 


ways wrong that do it I 

















iorted 1 

wore te 

‘3 > 

ocured a 

» that t wanted work; and 
there is notl VW p, like d pline 

Of course I | vy that from mv early dars 
Will 5 t your | | 
~ tl it i I 4 
them witho ma ») the quar 
ten times the number of our clod-hoppers would 
only have shoveled at one another Bless 
heart! they did work, 1 with order and ar- 
rangement. Being clothed all in cotton, they had 
no time to lose, unless they meant to get frozen: 
and it was a fine sight, I our Worship, to 
see how they showed th« oulder-blades, being 
skinny from that hot « te 1d their brow: 
freckled arms in the white of the drift, and tl 
Indian steam coming out of them In about two 
hours all the ground was clear, and the trees put 
away, like basket-work ; and t we could see 
what had happened exactly, and even-the mark 
of the pickaxes. Every word of that girl was 
proved true to a tittle I never heard finer ev- 
idence. We can even see that two men had been 
at work, and the stroke of their tools was differ- 
ent. You may trust me for getting up a case; 
but I see that you have no patience, Squire We 
shoveled away all the fallen rock and mould and 
stum} ind furze 1 ts,and at last we ime to the 
poor, poor innocent bo fresh as the daylight.” 
J in hear no mo Y« I lost no child 

—if you have, it was not worth losing! Tell me 
nothing—nothing more! Lut prove that it was 
my child!” 


‘Lord a’ merey, your Wo ship! Why. vou are 
Here, Mary! Mary! Moth 


[ have broken it 


only fit to go to bed! 
er Hookham! ( 








Your master is take ver queel ! Look alive, 
woman! Stir your st A pot of hot water 
tub Don’t get scared. He will be 
I always ca un withme. Ican 
bleed him as well as a tor Hold his head 
up. Let me feel. Ol not going to die just 
vet Stop your caterwa There, I have r 


ute again, 
spirit I never could have expected this I 
smoothed off every r ice] f 


was a lady— 


“Did you, indeed! I have heard every word,” 
said Widow Hookham, ster You locked tl 
door, or I would have had my ten nails in you 


long ago! Poor dear! What is 
you ? And, a ve |} 





CHAPTER XIV. 


80 IS MRS. SHARP. 


Own the very next day it was known throughout 


the parish and the neighborhood that the ancient 
Squire had broken down at last under the weicht 


ich for this 



































ster 1 Mr. Sn Mrs 
he t to shown more 
, nad. John Sint 1 
1th What proper i vy could be held, when 
the universal desire was to spare the feelings and 
respect the affliction of a poor old man ? 
Mr. Smith was right Al est truly must 
be held upon the body which had been 
the soldiers Ey Core being a 
friend und bill cl ol ti ) 4 s cont ed 
that the matter should be a mer ] 
verdict an open 1 t Mr. Luke Sharp appea 
ed, and in a dignified reserve was ready to repre 
sent the family He said a few words in the very 
best taste, and searcel lared to hint at things 
which must be pa il to ev I left alive to 
of them How tl ( nh tons otf roc 
un unprotect 1 fe to ] 3 le it 
impossible to sa ind ww all tt hair (Ww 1 
more than any other human gift survived the 
sad. sad chanve), having been cut off, was there 
no longer—and how there was really nothing ex 
cept a pair of particularly good silk stockings 
belonging to a lady of lofty position in the ec 
and the widow of an eminent gentleman but not 
required, he might hope, to present herself so 
painfully. Mr. Sharp could say no more; and 
, 


the jury felt that he now must come, or, failing 
him, his son, Kit Sharp, into the £150,000 of 
“ Port-wine Fermitage.” 


jheretore they retur 
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them, “ lisadventure of 


oung lady, name unknown.” 








» satisfy the Squire and their cons 





V wise, as }t generally is, r to be 
too part And the Coroner was the last 
nan to make any fuss about any thing. 


Are you satisfied now, Mr. Overshute ?” ask- 
im in the pas- 
where the inquest 


ed Lawyer Sharp, as Russel met h 


sage of the “ Quarry Arms,” 








had been taken. “ have 1e their best 
r and respect 

Such a hocus- 

| for me to inter- 
fere, while things are in tched state. 
Every body knows what est is No 





cording to your instructions, 


ibt you have 


} 





we can ak private 

Mr. Sharp did not lo | 
However, he foll 
with the best grace l 





a private interview. 


ing man 





to speak quite 









roing 








whip now for you to snap,” s: 


s soon as he had set a chair 


it may I ask you why you have 


» 






the I ing 9 
g: 


course, 





t last recollec- 
tion must 

‘Young Sir, I respect your feelings. And need 
I ask you, after that, whether I have dc amiss 






lings of the family ? 





something more important than even that at 
stake just now. You know the poor Squire ’s sad 
ion. The poor old gentleman is pretty well 
broken down at last, I fear. What els¢ 
And the doctor 
says that | 


} 
ope. 


could we 
sister had 
life hangs 
The 


, or rather, 


his 





refore we 


lo 








s happy stories ; and though he is too sharp to 
swallow them all, the rood, Sir—they do 
him eood.” 


‘I can quite understan 


it. But how does 
—I mean, you e i 


i have misled hi 








surely about the result of this inquest ?” 
By no means. He would have insisted on 
Seell a copy of the /lerald. In fact, if the story 








ct have been managed, [ had arranged 
W ditor to print a special copy giving the 
verdict as we wanted it. A pious fraud, of course; 
and s@ it is better to dispense with it. This ver- 
dict will set him up again upon his poor old legs, 


the 


and the bandying to and fro of his unfortunate 

ighter’s name I scarcely see why it should 
e so; but so it is, Mr. Overshute 

‘Of course it is How can you doubt it? 
How can it be otherwise? You can have no 
ra 1 blood in y I beg your pardon, I speak 
1 ly, but I did not mean to speak rudely All 
I mean to iV is that vou need no more explain 
yourself, I seem to be doubting you; 


it always shows wl 








* Now don’t say that,” Sharp answer- 
ed, with a fine and genial smil “You are ac- 
K »wledge ] to be tl most rising member of tl 
County Bench. B still, Sir, still there is such 
atl ing too far with acuteness, Sir.. You 
may not perceive it yet; but when you come to 
m ive, you will own it.” 


But who can be too suspicious when 
% J tell you, Sharp, 
that I would give my head off my shoulders this 
this damned 


such things are done as these 


instant to know who has done 


This infernal—unnatural wrong to my 


villainy. 
darling—to my darling.” 
“Mr. Overshute, how can we tell th 


it any wrong 
has been done to her ? 
“No wrong to take her 


off all 


her lovely hair, and to send it to her fa- 


life! 


No wrong to cut 


ther! No wrong to leave us as we are, with noth- 
‘now to care for! You spoke like a sensible 
I just now—oh, don’t think that I am excit- 


able 
Well, how can I think otherwise? But do 
me the justice to remember that I do not for one 
moment assert what every body takes for grant 
ed. It 
present at least, be disprove i, that here we have 
the sad finale of the poor young lady. But it 
must be borne in mind that, on the other hand, 
the hody—” 

[he thing could be settled in two minutes— 
Sharp, I have no patience with you.” 

‘So it appears; and making due allowance, I 
am not vexed with you. You mean, of course, 
interior garments, the nether clothing, and 

» on There is not a clew afforded there We 
have found no name on anything. The features 
and form, as I need not tell you—” 

‘I can not bear to hear of that. Has any old 
servant of the family; has the family doctor—” 

All those measures were taken, of course. 
We had the two oldest servants. But the 
flurried out of her wits, and the other ex- 
tremely And you know what a 
fellow old Splinters is, the crustiest of the crusty. 
He took it in bitter dudgeon that Sir Anthony 
I sent the poor old Squire 

would say was, ‘ Yes, yes, } You 
i for Sir Anthony. Perhaps he 
—oh, of course he could bring—my 
to life again.’ Then we tried her 

t, Mrs. Fermitage, one of the last who had 

her living. But, bless you, my dear Sir, a 
team of horses would not have lugged her into 
She cried and shrieked and fainted 


seems too probable, and it can not, for the 


one 


cross and surly. 


been for to see 


ill he 


better sen 


yes, 


brir 
nie 





little pet 


room. 


3arbarous creatures!’ she said, ‘you will 
ve to hold another inquest if you are so un- 


inly. I could not even see my dear husband ;’ 
and then she fell into hysterics, and we had to 
1 two miles for bran Now, Sir, have we 








the 


and have 
Russel, sitting 
for Mr. Sharp; 
done your ut- 
t to prevent what seemed, to an ordinary mind, 


Will 


Lit key of the 


wered 


id there 











to do SI w 1 
Squire |} ‘ . 
| cli i to | Sa < B 
|} have taken a great deal I é Y 


seem to have ordered every thin Mr. Luk 
Sharp every wher: 
| 





“ Will you tell me who else there was to do 4 
It has not been a very pleasant task, and ¢ 
ly not a profitable one. I shall reap tl us 
| reward—to be called a big fool by every « 
But that is a trifle Now, there is i 
you can suggest, Mr. Overshute, it shall | 
at once. Take time to think I feela tie t | 
and in need of rest. There has been s 
to think of. You should have come to I 3 


, no doubt, you felt a sort of 
it. The worthy jurvmen 
have ceased to rattle in the passage. My | 
will not be here just yet. You will not think n 
rude if I snatch 
For three nights I have ha 
your good permission, Sir ? 
that room, mean ” 
Russel 
Sharp draw forth a large silk handkerchief, with 
spots of white upon a ye t 
it carefully over the crown of his long, deep head, 


and around his temples down to the fine gray ¢ 





a little rest while you consi 








while. 
Overshute was sury 





llow ground, and 

















brows. Then lifting gaitered heels upon the flat 
wide bar of the iron fender—t weather be 

as cold as ever—in less than a1 te Mr. I 
Sharp was asleep beyond all contradiction. H 
slept the sleep of the just with that gent wl 
per of a snore Aristotle hints at to f] 
that virtue being, as she 1 t be, in the 1 





doth in the neutral third of life maintain a mid 





dle course between loud snore and t sl 

If Mr. Sharp had striven hard to | 
powerful effect, young Overshute ht | 
pected him; but his c: good sleep and ] 





sense of rest laid h 
take a larger view of 
sleep like that. No narrow-1 led man could 








be so wide to nature’s noblest power. Onl 1 
il ec i sweetly t a 
self. The soft col t nt of wel ¢ l 
spoke volumes in calm silence. Here was a 
man (if ever there was one), at pea Ww 
e, the world, and Heavy 
ite was enabled thus to look at 





more loftily. To judge a man as 








| 





judged, when he challenges no verdict I 
that there are large points of view, w h we 
| by worldly wisdom, and by littl eeps t 
| selfish holes, too one-eyed and ung ner is Ove 
| shute could not bear the idea of any illiber 
He hated suspicion in any body nless it were 
} just, as his own should be In tl t 
dered, while the honest law 
1 not tl of a 
or mismanaged much in t I ent 
State ot tau 
—— ac 


THE TORPEDO SERVICE 


Dring the early period of our 


dependence a Connecticut mecl na B 
NELL suggested te General Putnam i 
mand of the Continental fe es the 

New York city, the feasibility of the de 

of the British fleet, then at ancl the N 
York Bay, “by a novel and quite sing 

gine, a contrivance which could f ¢ 
beneath the surface of the wate and, ¢ 

a skillful oarsman, could be propelled ag 

side of a vessel with force nt to at 








ship J 


upon the 64-cun flag-ship of I 
Howe, is a story well known, accident alone pre- 
venting the complete success wl 1 crow 
Lieutenant Cusuine’s desperate night expe 
against the 1rolr lad ram Albemarle in 

ment which is fostered by our naval officers as 
an example of gallantry which will be f ved 





The knowledg: 1 wi —= 
the part of the y to « 6 
torpedo serv ce giv to this | h of 
the navy which the older officers de : 
be estimated, and while relying greatly upon t 
gallantry and dash of any officer called to 














use the “spar torpedo,” every care is taken t 
improve the working of set bombs, “ floaters 
and propelled torpedoes of different descript 
Maps and charts are prepare f ent har 
bors, embracing soundings, point the t 
pedoes may be most favorably located, and such 
other information as be of possible val 
in the event of attempted entrance by a | 
fleet. 

To give some idea of the perfectic 4 lin 
this work, we produce on page 109 a nu of 


sketches embracing many of the means employed 
The planted bomb of 
insulated wires with electric batteries, is under 
control of officers stationed at a point of observa 
tion, where, by means of a map drawn upon a large 
table, the surface of which is divided and subdi 
vided into numbered squares, they may note a 

curately when a vessel or number of vessels are 
directly over a group of tor pedoe . 


iron, connected by means of 











By reference to the sketches it w De 
that this table is cro by two ] f 
metal, one of which is in direct r of the 
glass attached to the table, the other col t 


lolita |} tad 


ed by means of electricity to a theodolite, located 
possibly two miles distant from the table, and a 





base-line established by means of two other the 
odolites, one attached to the table and the other 
inserted in the box upon which the distant glass 








is mounted, the two observers keeping their gl: 


es upon an approac hing ship, enahiing an officer 
in charge of the table to note by means of t 
wnoving +he exact moment when cr I | 
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all be to extend and promote the 














; purchase, will, testa 





provisions of law rea; 








volved, That this Conf 


baptism is a necessary qualif 





hundred thousand dollars. 





nd discards communion 
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PORT ROYAL, SOUTH CAROLINA—THE NEW UNITED STATES NAVAL STATION.—Drawn By GRANVILLE Perkins.—[See Pace 110.] 
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THE TORPEDO SERVICE.—From Sketcues sy THEO 
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PORT ROYAL. 


WE give on page 108 a view of the harbor of 
Port Royal, South Carolina, where a fleet of na- 
tional ships, including several Monitors, is now 
lving. ‘This harbor, which will henceforth be 
officially designated as a United States naval 
station, is admirably adapted to the purpose. It 
has three entrances, one seventeen feet in depth 
and a little over 300 yards in width, another 
nineteen feet in depth and about 1200 yards in 
width, and a third twenty feet in depth and about 
300 vards wide. ‘There are two tributaries to 
the harbor—Broad River, having a wide channel 
and an average depth of five fathoms for nearly 
twenty-seven miles, and Beaufort River, with a 
depth of seventeen feet to within three miles of 
Beaufort, and thence about fourteen. The prox- 
imity of the Gulf Stream keeps the harbor free 
from ice in winter, which gives Port Royal an 
northern 


additional advantage over the more 


stations, 


{Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A Novel. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “ Hostaces To Fortune,” ‘* Lapy AvpLEy’s 


“TAKEN 


Srourt,” “STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS, 
AT THE FLoop,” **A STRANGE WORLD,” ETO, 
_— 


CHAPTER XLII. 
ON THE THRESHOLD OF A DISCOVERY. 


A.exis goes back to Cheswold Grange and 
resumes the even tenor of his life, a prosperous 
country gentleman, with very little to occupy 
him, and plenty of leisure in which to muse 
upon destiny and dream of the things that might 
have been. ‘The hunting season has long been 
over. It is the time of roses, and he has no 
temptation to endanger his neck upon Bayard 
again just yet awhile. He rides his steady little 
gray mare in the shady roads and lanes round 
Cheswold, while Bayard stretches his noble limbs 
in the home paddock, and gathers strength for 
the crisp, clear days of October and the chill 
mists of November. 

It is a pleasant life, but an idle one, and a 
thought too lonely. ‘True that there is plenty 
of: society in the neighborhood, and Mr. Secre- 
tan, of Cheswold, is popular; but life can not 
be a succession of dinner parties, and Alexis has 
little inclination for croquet and garden parties, 
archery, fancy fairs, or any of those small amuse- 
ments which beguile the long days of a country 
summer, 

The two young men have scarcely returned to 
he Grange ‘when Richard Plowden declares that 
he must go home. 

‘* I’ve been with you nearly a year, Alexis,” 


he says. ‘‘I am sure you must be sick of my 
society.’ 

‘*When I am, be sure I'll let you know it, 
Dick,” answers the other, laughing. ‘You're 


the best company in the world to me, for you're 
a kind of second self. I can talk to you as I 
talk to no one else. You know all my secrets. : 
** All of them ?” asks Dick, gravely 
** Yes, Dick, all; or if there is a vague, unde 
r dream I have not shared with 


want of confidence in 





veloped thought « 
you, it has not been for 
your fidelity.” 

" 7 believe that,” replies Dick, deeply moved. 
‘But I must go home all the same. This kind 
of life is ail very well for a short time, but it 
can't go on; it would spoil me for the rough 
work-a-day world.” 

‘‘ Let it spoil you, Dick. Why should you 
ever go back to the work-a-day world? You are 
my adopted brother, as dear to me as if we had 
slept in the same cradle or lain in the same moth- 
er’s arms. My home is yours, my income yours, 
and if Fate cuts me off untimelyy you will not 
find yourself unprovided for. Your mother is 
happy with her lodgers and her housekeeping, 
to say nothing of the fernery, which she tells 
you has flourished under her care. Why talk 
of leaving me, Dick ?” 

**You are too good, and I am more grateful 
than any words of mine can tell. But I must 
go all the same. 

‘* You are not happy with me, Dick ?” 

.**T have been most happy with you.” 

‘*Have been. ‘That means you are not hap- 
It is you who are tired of my company. 


You 


py now. 
That long illness of mine wore you out. 
had too much of me at Dorley Mill.” 

At the name of Dorley Mill a spasm of pain 
passes across Richard Plowden’s face, so faint 
that it might have escaped a less watchful ob- 
server than Alexis. But Alexis is sorely puz- 
zled by Dick’s desire to leave him, and is watch- 
ful of his friend’s countenance. 

‘**Too much of your company—no, Alexis. 
You know that your company is like the wine 
of life for me.” 

‘* And yet you persist in leaving me. 
must be some reason—” 

‘here is a reason—one that I can never tell 
you. A foolish reason; but strong enough to 
send me away from Cheswold.” 

‘* And the roses and the ferns and all those 
bright things of summer you love so well—you 
to whom the hilis and woods and wandering 
streams are new. You would exchange all the 
pleasures of the country for the Brompton Road 
and the ever-flowing stream of many-colored 
omnibuses, the cry of the hawker, the reek of 
the ham and beef shop, the glare of the gin pal- 


ace? “Nags 


There 


‘The reason must be a strong one, Dick 

“Tt is"strong as Fate.” 

** And you will not trust me with it?” 

**T can not tell you my reasons. You would 
laugh at me—despise me.”’ 

“Try me, Dick. Suppose I can guess your 
secret?” 











‘*Oh no, no!” cries Dick, with alarm. 

‘* Those days at Dorley Mill when my broken 
ribs were slowly knitting themselves together 
again—peaceful, happy days, were they not, 
Dick? ‘That quaint Elizabethan homestead 
seemed more like home to both of us than this 
good old house of mine. It had the atmosphere 
of home, which this has not. ‘There is no such 
thing as home without the presence of a woman. 
We were very happy—in a tranquil, sleepy fash- 
ion—at Dorley, weren’t we, Dick ?” 

‘* Very happy,” answers Dick, looking down 
at an open book, the leaves of which he turns 
over restlessly, as if looking for some particular 
passage. 

** And now I begin to fear that Dorley Mill 
was an unlucky place for both of us. Neither 
of us came away heart whole.” 

** Alex!” cries Dick, looking up. 

** No half confidences, old friend. You see I 
am not afraid to trust you. Such a confession 
comes amiss from me, you think—from me who 
am bound fast by an old tie—which, if the mar- 
riage tie could be broken by a wife’s unkindness, 
might well have been canceled for me last De- 
cember, when I stood before that mercenary wife 
of mine and pleaded the cause of love against 
money. Do not be alarmed, Dick, Iam not go- 
ing to sophisticate. The old tie is binding, and 
the old bond shall be honored, though it keeps 
me a lonely man for the rest of my days. But 
I may be forgiven if I have had my dream of 
what might have been—if I have thought how 
fair and perfect my life might be made in this 
good old home of mine if I had been free to 
seek Linda Challice for my wife.” 

** Yes,” murmurs Dick, ‘‘I thought so.” 

**You thought that I was human, Dick, and 
that it was not easy for me to feel all the sweet- 
ness of Linda’s society, to be sheltered and cher- 
ished by her kindness, to know that I owed my 
life to her patient tenderness, and withhold my 
heart from her altogether. My heart went out 
to her, Dick, unawares, but by not so much as a 
word or look did I ever betray my secret. I 
woke one day to a full knowledge of my peril, 
and the next day I left Dorley Mill.” 

““You acted nobly!” eries Dick, clasping his 
friend’s hand. ‘* Yes, I suspected the truth, and 
it made my own thoughts all the more bitter. 
How could she think of me? What a worm I 
must seem to her beside you !” 

**She shall think of you, Dick. She shall 
learn to know your noble heart, your talents, 
your love of all that is lofty and lovely in life. 
She shall Jearn to understand you and appreciate 
you asI do. ‘Trust to time, Dick, and me. It 
shall be my task to win her for you.” 

‘*Impossible,” sighs Dick. ‘* She is won al- 
ready, and not by me.” 

** Silence, Dick. There is treason against her 
in such an insinuation. She knew that I was 
married.” 

**She must have known it at the last, but I 
am not quite sure that she knew it at first, un- 
less any thing you said when you awoke from 
your delirium may have enlightened her. I don’t 
think, somehow, that she did know it. Remem- 
ber, you were a perfect stranger to her. You 
came to Dorley Mill as if you had dropped from 
the clouds. How should she know any thing 
of your domestic history, which has only been 
whispered among your neighbors ?” 

‘You might have told her my painful story, 
Dick.” 

** It was not my business. It would have been 
an impertinence in me to gabble about your af- 
fairs. I felt assured that you would tell her.” 

**Why should I do so, Dick? I am not a 
coxcomb, I foresaw no peril to myself in my 
association with that sweet girl, still less did I 
imagine danger to her. I accepted all her boun 
ties as if she had been verily a ministering angel 
lent to this lower world for a little while to be 
my comfort. Upon my word, Dick, I think there 
is a spice of folly—or unconscious jealousy, per- 
haps—in your notion that I am any more to Miss 
Challice than the traveler who fell by the way- 
side.” 

**T can read her face,” answers Dick, sorrow- 
fully, ‘* and it has told me her secret.” 

Alexis is moved by this conviction of Richard 
Plowden’s. For so little he could be glad. He 
sees the fair young face, the bended brow, the 
soft eyes which have so often avoided his own. 
Dare he interpret those signs—those little looks 
which he remembers so well—as the tokens of a 
hidden passion? Dare he suffer himself to be- 
lieve that while Linda Challice ministered to him 
pity grew to love in her heart, as gratitude widen- 
ed into love in his? The thought that it is so 
can bring him nothing but sorrow, yet he finds 
himself encouraging the fancy notwithstanding. 

“*T am a weak fool, Dick,” he cries at last, 
after pacing the fire-lit library for some time, 
**and you ought not to say these things to me. 
Linda Challice does know that I have a wife. 
She learned it directly from my own lips; but 
only on the morning before I left Dorley. But 
she shall know all my wretched story. She shall 
know that I deserve her pity, though I dare not 
ask for her love. I am bound to pay one more 
visit to Dorley Mill, if it is only to repeat my 
thanks for all her goodness tome. I will go to- 
morrow. I have ordered a little present for her 
from London which I think she will like.” 

**She is not a girl to care for presents,” says 
Dick. 

** You sulky old bear; women love souvenirs 
and keepsakes.” 

‘** Yes, when they love the giver.” 

** You know that shabby old silver watch she 
wears ?” 

** It was her father’s,” growls Dick; ‘‘ he wore 
it to the day of his death, or had it under his pil- 
low on his death-bed. He died in Rome, you 
know, in something like impoverished circum- 
stances. I dare say he had a fine gold hunter 
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‘Poor fellow! It was his watch, was it? 
Then I'm afraid Lin—Miss Challice won’t care 
for the one I’ve bought her.” 

Alexis takes a neat little morocco case out of 
a drawer in the library table, a dainty little case 
lined with white velvet, on which reposes the 
loveliest watch, about the size of a florin. ‘The 
case is dark purple enamel, with Linda’s mono- 
gram in pearls, and round the watch is coiled a 
slender gold chain set with pearls. 

** Rather too pretty for a miller’s granddangh- 
ter,” says Dick. ‘* But I’ve no doubt she'll be 
pleased. Didn't you bring any thing for Mr. 

3enfield ?” 

** Yes, Dick; I didn’t forget the miller,” and 
from another Crawer Alexis produces a splendid 
meerschaum pipe. ‘*The old gentleman can 
smoke his tobacco in that when he sits by the 
fire after supper.” 

‘*T don’t suppose it will draw as well as his 
clay,” murmurs Dick. 

The drawing-room at the Grange seems more 
than usually empty that evening when the two 
young men leave the dining table. It is a wet 
night, and they lack the amusement which the 
gardens and stable-yard afford them in fine 
weather. Alexis has read all the magazines and 
newspapers, and is hardly in the humor for seri- 
ous literature, although all his favorite authors, 
newly bound and newly arranged upon the shelves 
in the library, invite him to study. His mind is 
disturbed, he knows not why. He takes up a 
volume of Tennyson from the table and turns 
the leaves idly till he comes to that exquisite 
poem called ‘*‘ Love and Duty.” This he reads 
aloud, Richard Plowden listening intently. 

‘* That was written by a man, Dick,” he says, 
when he has finished. ‘* Byron worshiper as I 
am, I confess that there is more stamina in that 
than in all Childe Harcld’s wailing against des- 
tiny. But then Byron died in the flower of his 
manhood. We know not what noble fruit the 
tree might have borne had it grown to maturity. 
Byron never came to the age at which Scott be- 
gan to be a poet, or at which Goethe wrote his 
masterpiece. What would have been the after- 
math of Byron and Shelley had inexorable death 
spared so much genius ?” 

After this, Alexis and his friend talk of their 
favorite poets, and both brighten a little as their 
thoughts drift away from their own individual 
sorrows, 

Soon after breakfast next morning, Alexis 
mounts Titmouse and rides down to Dorley, 
through the perfumed lanes where the dog-roses 
and woodbine make a tangle of flowers among 
the young oak saplings and the sturdy hawthorn 
bushes. Dorley Mill is looking its prettiest, as 
he rides along the winding track that leads to it. 
Trot is sitting in the porch playing with a very 
fat black and white puppy with a round, stupid- 
looking head—a puppy that has not long been 
added to the population of Dorley. 

At the sight of Alexis Trot lets fall his pina- 
fore and gives the puppy a sudden drop in the 
world. It is the youthful animal's first experi- 
ence of the uncertainty of friendship, and he yelps 
out his remonstrance against life's delusions. 

‘*Mammie!” yells Trot—‘‘ mammie, come 
out! it’s the genlamum.” In spite of their fa- 
miliarity, Trot has never learned to call Alexis 
any thing but the *‘ genlamum.” 

Linda is not forth-coming, and Trot remem 
bers presently that mammie has gone down to 
the village. 

**She not be long,” says Trot. ‘‘ I'll show oo 
my new puppy,” and he introduces that animal, 
held firmly by the tail. 

** Daddie says he grow big—ever so big—big- 
ger than Trot,” says the boy, opening his eyes 
tremendously wide. ‘They are hazel eyes, with 
lashes of gold, which time will darken to brown. 

**T'll come in and wait, Trot,” says Alexis, 
dismounting, and tying Titmouse to the gate 
post. She is a lazy animal, and has no objec- 
tion to stand there nibbling the grass by the 
way-side. 

He goes in at the familiar porch, beneath which 
he was carried unconscious on the day of his ac- 
cident, and seats himself by Linda’s work-table. 
How pleasant the room is to his sight! how 
home-like! There are the books Linda read to 
him=the books that seemed to breathe a deeper 
pathos and holier tenderness when she read; 
there is her drawing-board, with an unfinished 
landscape—a wind of the river overshadowed by 
willows; there are the flowers her hand has ar- 
ranged; there the sofa on which he passed so 
many reposeful hours of unthinking happiness. 

** Why did I permit myself to be so happy ?” 
he thinks in self-reproach. ‘‘It was a pleasant 
dream, but the return to life’s dull reality is a 
little hard to bear.” 

He rouses himself from his musing mood and 
begins to talk to Trot, taking Trot and the puppy 
on his knee together, Trot stops tolerably quiet, 
but the puppy begins a perambulation—a voyage 
of discovery up and down Mr. Secretan’s coat 
sleeves and collar, and even on to his head, which 
is more familiar than agreeable. 

** Well, Trot, you haven't forgotten me, I 
hope ?” 

“*T not forgotten oo, but I don’t love oo no 
more,” replies Trot, decisively. 
** Not love me any more! 

cruel. Why not?” 

** Why oo go ‘way and make mammie cry ?” 
demands Trot, facing the accused with magis- 
terial severity, 

Alexis crimsons at the interrogation. 

**T never made mammie cry,” he falters. 

**That’s atory; oodid. She cried the day 00 
went—she’ cried a little every day—she said it 
was a headache—Trot knows better—she not 
such a coward to cry for a headache—Trot doesn’t 
cry when his head aches—he’s a man.” 

** Yes, but mammie’s only a woman, Trot, and 
a headache might make her cry if it was a very 
bad one. Mammie wouldn't tell a story.” 


Oh, Trot, that is 





**She says J mustn't,” responds Trot; ‘* but I 
think she did. Grown up people may do any 
thing. Mayn’t they tell tories ?” ; 

‘*No, ‘Trot, not good people. 
people tell stories.” 

A shadow flits across the threshold, and the 
subject of their conversation enters. ‘Trot scram- 
bles off Mr. Secretan’s knee and runs to his adopt- 
ed mother. 

‘“*T told him he was naughty to go away and 
make oo cry,” says Trot, “‘ and he says he didn’t.” 

**Foolish Trot! What silly notions yo@ get 
into your head!” says Linda, bending-e¥er! the 
child, and blushing deeply. 

Alexis sees the blush, and he sees something 
more than that. He sees that Linda has changed 
within the ten days that have gone by since he 
left Dorley Mill. A settled pallor succeeds that 
fleeting red. Her eyes are sunken, and there is 
a dark line beneath them, which deepens their 
color and gives them a pathetic expression that 
touches him to the heart. She has cared for 
him, she has been sorry for him, and he, poor 
fettered wretch, dare say no word of his care or 
his sorrow for her. She must drink the cup of 
humil ation to the dregs, and be told that the 
man to whom her innocent heart has gone forth 
is the property of another. 

**T have been anxious to come and tell you 
once more how gratefully I shall ever remember 
your goodness to me,” says Alexis, after they 
have talked about Trot and Trot’s puppy for a few 
minutes. The puppy is to grow up into a New- 
foundland, if it realizes the expectations of its 
friends; but there is an element of uncertainty 
in these things, and Alexis has a lurking convic- 
tion that this puppy will develop into the mon- 
grelest of mongrels. 

** Believe me, neither my grandfather nor I con- 
sider our care of you a matter for gratitude, Mr. 
Secretan,” replies Linda. ‘* Providence brought 
you to our door. We should have been very 
unchristianlike if we had not cared for you. I 
think you must know that if you had been the 
poorest tramp that ever dropped down on the 
road-side we should have done the same.” 

‘*T am quite sure of that,” replies Alexis. 
** And that is why I have never venturéd to 
speak about the expense that my illness must 
have entailed upon you.” 

** Pray relieve your mind upon that score. 
Your housekeeper sent all the broths and jellies, 
hot-house fruits, poultry, game, and wines from 
the Grange. I think you only cost us a few 
new-laid eggs and a little milk. Mrs. Bodlow 
kept our larder almost too well supplied in her 
anxiety that you should have nourishing diet.” 

** Mrs. Bodlow only did her duty. But light- 
ly as you regard the obligation, Miss Challice, it 
is one which [ shall carry to my dying day. If 
ever I am inclined to make a bad use of this life 
of mine, I will remember how hard you strove to 
win it back from the grave. I have ventured to 
a little gold watch, with 
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bring you something 
your initials on the back, which 1 hope you will 
remembrance of the many 
weary hours you spent by the stranger's sick- 
bed.” 

**T will wear it always,” replies Linda, w 
tears in her eyes. 

**Qo can't wear two wathes,” exclaims Trot. 
**Oo wear oor fazer’s wath.” 

**T shall keep that among my treasures, Trot; 
but it is nearly worn out, poor old watch, and I 
am sure this will keep better time.” 

**Qo like this best ‘cause the genlamum give 
it oo,” cries the far-seeing ‘Trot. 

Alexis pretends not to hear this last observa- 
tion, and produces the meerschaum pipe, which 
Linda admires amazingly, and which 'l'rot wants 
to have in his mouth and to make believe to 
smoke it, as he does sometimes with daddie’s 
homelier clay. 

** Dear little Trot,” exclaims Alexis, “ how 
your small voice would enliven us at Cheswold 
Grange! You can not imagine how dull it is 
there, Miss Challice, in the long summer even- 
ings.” 

“No? 
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And yet I think I know how long the 
summer evenings can be. But Trot would not 
do much to enliven them. He is worn out by 
seven o'clock. Oh, by-the-way, talking of Trot, 
I have made one little discovery since you left 
us.” 

‘* What is that?” cries Alexis, eagerly. 

** Don’t let me raise false expectations. It is 
such a trifle, scarcely worth mentioning, but you 
seemed anxious to find out our little darling’s 
parentage, and this seems a clew, however 
small.” 

‘“*What is it? Pray tell me. I am 
anxious, more anxious than I can explain.” 

**Pray do not excite yourself, Mr. Secretan. 
I was looking over some papers in my desk the 
other day, when I came upon the blank sheet 
of note-paper that contained that last remittance 
for Trot—I remember it on account of the pe- 
culiar way in which it was folded—and I noticed 
for the first time that there was a name stamped 
upon it in the left-hand corner—the name of the 
stationer who supplied it, no doubt.” 

** Yes, of course.” 

‘*T have saved the sheet of paper to show you. 
The name is Morgan, Redcastle.* 

Alexis starts from his chair and seizes Trot 
as if he would take possession of him on the in- 
stant. He is speechless with surprise 

** You know the name of that place?” 

** Know it? yes. I have reason, bitter rea 
son, to know it. A small obscure town in York- 
shire. And that money, obviously sent by the 
child’s mother, was sent from Redcastle ?” 

**Qne would suppose so.” 

‘*'There can be no doubt of it. Tell me, Miss 
Challice, if I were to show you a photograph of 
the woman you sheltered, the mother of this boy, 
would you recognize her? ‘I'he picture I shall 
show you was taken in the bloom of beauty. 
You saw her faded, worn by care and depriva- 
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tion. Should you know the face under such al- 
tered conditions ?” 

**T should know it any where. 
you be so agitated? Why should the mere name 
of this place excite you so much ?” 

** Ask me no questions till I come back to you 
with the photograph,” says Alexis. ‘‘I shall 
go and return as fast as my horse will carry 
me.” 

** Pray be careful. 

‘“*'That I have been thrown. ‘Trust me, dear 
Miss Challice. I will run no risks. I am too 
anxious to settle the question of Trot’s parent- 
a" 

He takes the child in his arms, kisses him as 
he has never kissed him yet in all their friendly 
companionship, gives him back to Linda, and 
runs out at the gate. 

He has mounted Titmouse and is ont of sight 
before Linda has recovered from her astonish- 
ment at his agitation. 

**Genlamum’s in a hurry!” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


Remember—’ 


exclaims Trot. 


THE JESUITS AND THE BIBLE. 

By a remarkable revolution Austria and Hun- 
gary seem at last to have escaped finally from the 
rule of the Jesuits which has held them in bond- 
age for nearly three hundred years. In Hun- 
gary, we are told by the correspondent of the 
London Standard, the majority of the Diet and 
ininistry are Protestants; that in most of the Aus- 
trian towns the educated, influential, and wealth- 
iest class is also Protestant; that the people of 
Vienna subscribe liberally to aid the persecuted 
mountaineers of Tyrol and Carinthia, who for 
centuries have kept the reformed faith in defi- 
ance of Rome; and that a Jew is the president 
of a society the members of which are chiefly 
Roman Catholics, who annually send gifts, teach- 
ers, and evangelists to the descendants of the 
martyrs who fled from their tormentors to the 
wild Nass forest and the peaks of the Tyrolese 
Alps. Nowhere, indeed, have the savage teach- 
ings of Loyoxa and the Jesuits produced such 
shocking scenes of religious cruelty as in the prov- 
inces that now form the ill-assorted elements of the 
Austrian realm. Here,in Bohemia, the European 
Reformation almost found its birth, and the Uni- 
versity of Prague, brilliant with the new learning 
of the fifteenth century, might have won the crown 
of letters and refinement but for the vengeful arm 
of Rome. ‘The Council of Constance crushed 
the chief of its scholars and reformers, a terrible 
war blasted the fertile land, and Prague was cast 
down forever from its intellectual eminence. 
But all Austria and all Bohemia seem still to 
have kept the memory of the purer faith, and 
when LutHeR summoned Germany to reform, 
the followers of Huss rose up thick and terrible 
over all the land where war and persecution had 
sown a seemingly perpetual decay. Austria and 
Bohemia and the wild mountain lands of the 
Alps, the Carinthian, and the ‘T'yrolese joined to- 
gether in hailing the opening of a better age. 
‘The Bible was strewn thickly over the hopeful 
realm. The nobles, the princes, the peasants, 
were Protestant, Vienna was a reformed city, 
and Austria had nearly lea the way to a united 
and a progressive Germany. 

But in 1618, when the Pilgrims were planning 
an emigration to an unknown world, and when 
the bleak coasts of New England seemed to offer 
the only refuge of advancing thought, the Jesu- 
its sprang upon hapless Austria and Bohemia, 
and with a wonderful success reduced them to a 
perfect and dreadful submission to the Papal 
Church. Ferrpinanp IJ., Emperor of Germa- 
ny, the *‘ Catholic,” as he was named by his pa- 
pal subjects, the ‘‘ Murderous,” by the Protest- 
ants, filled Germany with the barbarities of a 
religious war. Educated by the Jesuits, encour- 
aged by their fanatical visions, the slave of a 
frightful superstition, Ferptnanb massacred or 
exiled every Protestant in Austria and Bohemia. 
The Bible was banished from every home; the 
schools were closed except to Jesuit teachers. 
In the dreadful war that followed, one-half the 
population of Germany perished to gratify the 
wild malice of the disciples of Lorova and to 
fulfill the vengeance of Rome. Of these wars 
the single symbol was the Bible. ‘‘ Banish the 
Bible from your homes and your schools,” ex- 
claimed the Jesuits to the affrighted people of 
Vienna and Prague, in the seventeenth century, 
‘‘or we will bind you to the stake, seize your 
goods, snatch from you your children.” ‘* Ban- 
ish your Bibles from the schools and the nation,” 
they cry, in the nineteenth, to the people of New 
York and St. Louis, ‘‘ or we will bring upon you 
the judgments of the infallible Church.” They 
were successful, yet by a sanguinary process that 
history shudders to recall. Austria and Bohemia 
were chained bleeding and fallen to the decaying 
empire of papal Rome, Southern Germany sank 
into a dull lethargy. Protestant Prussia may 
attribute its supremacy to the day when Frerpt- 
NAND the Catholic enforced the Jesuit rule over 
his wasted and miserable realm. 

From that moment Austria, Hungary, and Bo- 
hemia became the scoff of intelligent Germans, 
the seat of an irrational superstition. It was be- 
lieved that every trace of Protestantism had been 
banished from their midst. The Jesuits watch- 
ed over the decaying realm with cruel vigilance. 
Nor could their jealous observation discover for 
many years a single Bible or Bible reader amidst 
the dull and dissolute population that obeyed the 
house of Harspure and the popesof Rome. Yet 
suddenly the fatal discovery was made that they 
had been strangely deceived. High up amidst 
the wildest peaks of the Tyrolean Alps, in the 
valleys of Salzburg and in the thick forests of 
Nass, among the poor miners who delved in the 


earth for salt and sometimes for gold, the seeds 


of the early Reformation had never perished. 
The Bible had been multiplicd in sceret. 
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people, while they conformed to all the public 
rites of the papacy, still in private held their sim- 
ple faith, and abjured the Roman heresy. It was 
a period of intense corruption in the German 
prelacy. A Bishop of Cologne was a temporal 
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a wonderful success. Every Democratic leader 
at their mercy. They elected ALLEN in 
Ohio, TiLpeN in New York, carried Connecti- 
cut, threaten Massachusetts. ‘‘If you do not 
obey us,” they say to their De mocratic chiefs, 
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prince, passing his days and nights amidst the | ‘‘ we will drive you from power; we will place 


sensual delights of Paris. The Bishop of Salz- 
burg lived in splendid luxury amidst a starving 
people. Yet the cruelty of the Papal Church 
surpassed its corruption, and at once, in 1685, 
the Jesuits let loose uhe rage of persecution 
upon the simple Bible readers of the Tyrolean 
valleys. Soldiers were quartered in the trem- 
bling villages. The fires of the Inquisition blazed 
among the wild and lovely scenery of the Tyr- 
ol. Hundreds perished; children of Protestants 
were torn from their parents and sent to the 
Jesuit schools; a vast population was driven 
into exile amidst the horrors of a terrible winter, 
and all the Northern German states welcomed 
with pity the wandering and persecuted people. 
They sang as they went the song, ‘‘I am a poor 
exile,” and found friends wherever they came. 
Once more the Jesuits believed that they had 
extirpated the Bible readers, and still again they 
were deceived. For still a remnant of the de- 
voted people met at night in the depths of the 
woods, or in the most secluded valleys of Carin- 
thia and the Tyrol, to celebrate the simple ritual 
they had received from their fathers. The story 
of the Salzburgers is known to all. The scourge, 
the rack, the tower of Werfen, whence they were 
hung in long chains two hundred feet below the 
battlements, the perpetual Inquisition, the final 
exile, are the last efforts of Jesuitical rage. Bi- 
ble in hand, singing hymns of joy (1731-43), the 
faithful people left their native woods and mount- 
ains. Some settled in hospitable Prussia, others 
crossed the ocean and came to find in North 
Carolina or Pennsylvania a safe refuge from the 
malice of the Jesuits. But Tyrol, Carinthia, 
and Styria were, it was thought, so wholly freed 
from Protestantism as to have become the surest 
bulwark of the Austrian papacy. Eight hundred 
Bibles were burned in a single village; two hun- 
dred martyrs perished in a single year.* 

But still the secret associations survived by a 
wonderful tenacity from generation to genera- 
tion, and the lovely scenery of the Tyrol wit- 
nessed the constant celebration of Protestant 
rites in the depths of its loneliest valleys. The 
Bibles were still preserved from age to age, hid- 
den carefully. Persecution never left the val- 
leys, and even in 1837 four hundred of the peo- 
ple of Ziller were banished because they were 
Protestants. The Jesuits ruled in Austria, and 
an Irish Count Taarre was the persecuting gov- 
ernor of the Tyrol. At last Sadowa reformed, 
while it humiliated, Austria; the Jesuit influence 
perished; a Protestant minister ruled at Vienna; 
a period of reform began. ‘The Jesuits were driv- 
en from the public schools, and the Bible might 
at last be read freely in a land from which they 
had so often banished it in fearful torments. The 
Bible readers have conquered at last, and Austria 
has already taken its place among the nations 
that have learned humanity. One of the most 
pleasing proofs of so graceful a change is the in- 
terest shown by all liberal Austrians in the Bible 
readers of the Tyrolean Alps. 
gation or a church has been found to exist which 
has outlived three centuries of persecution. Its 
earnestness, strict morality, and abhorrence of 
the papal corruptions have formed its members 
into a peculiar people, honest, industrious, sin- 
cere. ‘The Nass Valley is one of the chief re- 
treats of this sylvan congregation. Seatec amidst 
the tall Alpine peaks, covered with forests, its 
hardy wood-cutters read the same Bibles that 
have lain hidden from the Jesuits and the perse- 
cutors for a hundred years—in which their fore- 
fathers of the seventeenth century found conso- 
lation in exile and penury, and which in the 
nineteenth have come out like blazing portents 
on the mountains of the fate of papal Rome. 
Austria and Hungary, Protestant and liberal, 
are turning with a kind of penitential reverence 
to the Bible readers of the ‘Tyrolean valleys, la- 
ment the fierce persecutions of the past, and cov- 
er with gifts the evangelical churches that are 
springing up amidst the forests and pinnacles of 
the Austrian Alps. 

Baffled in their attempts to drive the Bible and 
its readers from Austrian territory, the Jesuits 
have crossed the ocean, and the descendants of 
their early victims, the Salzburgers or the Hu- 
gu‘nots, may hear with wonder in North Caro- 
lin: , Pennsylvania, or New York the cry of their 
early persecutors revived in the New World. As 
yet the Jesuits demand only the exclusion of the 
Bible from the public schools. They can not as 
yet burn it in great pyres, as they were wont to 
do in the Salzburg valleys. ‘They can not con- 
fiscate the property of every person who reads 
the Bible, snatch from him his children, drive 
his family into exile, or bind him to the stake. 
These things they can not yet even attempt to 
do. But they have entered into our politics 
with a bitter vehemence that shows that the 
spirit that prompted the worst crimes of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries still burns fierce- 
ly in their breasts. No one can read the Jesuit 
journals that have sprung up in all our cities 
without being startled at the vindictive rage with 
which they assail the Protestant Bible and all 
its readers, or that system of education which 
came from the foresight of Lutuer. No one 
can avoid feeling that the Cathvlic World, the 
Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph, the Univers, the 
Catholic Review, and a host of similar papers 
would not only defend the persecutions of the 
Salzburgers, but would aid in snatching the Bi- 
ble from the homes of the simple peasants, or 
drive them into a new exile. As yet the Jesu- 
its have only been able to seduce the Democratic 
party into a close alliance with the papal party 
They move slowly, yet they have already achieved 


Here a congre- 


~* Menzel, Ges. Deutschen, Die Salzburger Emigra- 


The | tion, 991, 
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| 
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a brand upon you that every Catholic will 
know.” If you are submissive and docile, we 
promise you ‘‘the solid, unbroken Catholic vote.’ 
In Mankato, Minnesota, a correspondent of the 
Ashland (Ohio) Times relates: ** The walls of 
the new Jesuit college are up, and the roof near- 
ly on. Over a dozen priests are here already, 
and their influence is being felt. At the Demo 
cratic Convention a few days ago all the men 
nominated for Catholics 
The whole thing was done in the usual quiet 
way of the Jesuits.” The city of New York has 
been ruled in this way for twenty The 
majority of the Democratic members of the pres- 
ent House of Representatives owe their election 
to the papal vote. The people of the Union 
are still unconscious of the silent preponderance 
of the ultramontanes in the Democratic party. 
Protestant Democrats still give their votes for 
the candidates of the Jesuits. But the wail of 
the persecuted Salzburgers, the flames of the 
blazing Bibles, the touching faith of the Tyro 
lean valleys, might well teach them to shrink 
with horror from the political alliance of the for- 
eign priests. EUGENE LAWRENCE, 


county officers were 


years. 





CIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


Tue latest novelty among adjuncts to stoves 
and fire-places consists in the employment of a 
bright nickel-plated sheet of metal, 


suspended 


over the fire, and adjusted in proper position by 
acrauk, the rod of whicl: passes through the side 
of the stove or fire-place. While the fire is be 
ing kindled, the plate is turned toward the front 


to protect it from being smoked, but when the 


fire is fairly burning, the plate is turned back at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, as indicated by 
the wheel on the side of the stov The result 
is described about as follows: The reflection 
from the bright metallic surface produces the 
effect of a double fire, and adds greatly to its 
cheerfulness. In addition to this, it is claimed 
that the large amount of heat thus reflected by 


the plate is, to a great extent, a clear gain, and 


that the effect of its employment is readily per 
ceived in increased warmth at quit 
from its source. Furthermore, itis claimed that 
the rush of air usually passing up the chimney 
of an open stove or grate, and which makes this 
excellent form of heating apparatus 60 expen 

sive in rapid consumption of fuel, is checked 
and thrown down on the fuel, producing sur 

face combustion, while the draught at the base 
may be shut off, giving a clear, bright tire, w 
out wasteful consumption of coal. 


a distance 


Among the various abnormal methods of in 
cubation none are more curious than the habit 
of certain fishes of the cat-tish family of keeping 
the eggs in the mouth until the young are hatch 
ed, this act being generally performed by the 
male. Quite recently M. Lorr&ér has added to 
the list the Chromis paterfamilias, as observed 
in a stream near the borders of the Sea of Tibe 
rias, and not far from the ancient Capernaum 





| In this case the femule deposits her eggs in a 
| sandy depression in the bed of the stream, and 
the male sucks them into his mouth, and by 
some peculiar action causes them to be inter 
polated between the plates of the gills, where 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





they are held without disturbance. The pericd 
of incubation is not mentioned, but the young, 
when hatched, leaving the gills, pass forward 
into the cavity of the mouth, where they remain 
closely packed, heads forward, the cheeks of the 
parent swelling out as the young increase in 
size, and presenting a most singular appearance 
A few of the young sometimes remain between 
the branchial plates, but most of them pass for 
ward as stated. M. Lgareér did not ascertain 
at what period the young left the mouth of the 
parent, but presumed that they remaived there 
a considerable time. Whether, after they once 
leave, they re-enter for protection, is not stated 
It is very remarkable that the young are not 
swallowed by the parent while in their recep- 
tacle. 


The following statement—highly interesting 
if true—is now being circulated on the basis of 
‘*a letter just received from Greece.’”’ The orig 
inal Laurium Company, which almost provoked 
an international conflict, while working the sur 
face at Laurium purchased the subsoil corre 
sponding to that surface. The subsoil was not 
(avowedly, at least) explored, and remained un 
worked and unknown. Kecently, however, the 
company, having sold the surface only to their 
successors, employed an engineer to examine 
this subsoil. His research was rewarded by the 
discovery of a number of wells, now filled up, 
which had served in ancient times for the work- 
ing of the mines. In one of these mines, situ- 
ated about the centre of the tract, and which 
appeared as though abandoned for ages, he found 
the miners’ tools and heaps of ore about them— 
the mine, in short, in the very state the Greeks, 
surprised, doubtless, by some unexpected at 
tack, had left it. Encouraged by this unexpect- 
ed discovery, excavations were made, which are 
affirmed to have brought to light deposits of sil 
ver, lead, and calamine of incalculable richness 
Presuming the foregoing to be truce 

ove the current belief that these mines had 
been abandoned on account of their exhausti 


, it would 





| 

| A-series of tests of the excellence of the Hook 

| BR process of condensing milk was lately mad 
before several of the Enylish technical 6 t 
There was exhibited at the rooms of one of 


} 
| 


these—the London Sox iety of Arts—a mass of 
condensed milk weighing about one hundred 
weight, which had been exposed to the a 

of the atmosphere for four years and th 
months, with so little 
that it afforded within a few minutes, 
ing, an excellent quality of butter. 


deteriorat of qu \ 
by churn 


on 


The Paris Maritime Exhibition afforded the 
opportunity for the experimental demonstration 
of the great value of the ‘‘Gay Safety Mattress,”’ 

indorsement in which all accounts agree. 
icvice, which is both a mattress and, in case 


an 


The 
Aull yall 
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of necessity, a lift : formed of two 
rows of made ork cuttings, lightly 


compressed by machinery within a water-proof 


preserver, is 


blocks 


case, and the whole covered with canvas. It 
forms ordinarily a mattress, which is intended 
to be placed in every, cot or berth, and makes a 




















bed which is said to be very elastic and easy to 
lie upor Its weight is about six and a half 
pounds, and it is constructed in such a man 
that it can be quickly put about the perso 
forming then a double belt, attached in su 
way that it can not possibly be displaced. 7 
whole process of rising from the mattress, at 
taching it to the person, and entering the wate: 
was performed at the exhibition within three 
quarters of a minut rhe limbs are not con 
fined nor the mot f swimming interfered 
with. t places within reach of every passen 
ger an efficient and reliable life-preserver in any 
sudden emervency, and appears to be the most 
sensible and practical de { f tl kind as yet 
invented, 

The Zoological Ga ns in the Regent's Park 
London, have recently had a great additi to 
their attractions in the opening of a new } t 
for the larger carnivora, where the fine « lk 
tion of th s animals | sessed by the society is 
seen to much greater advantag thar n the 
very cramped quarters in w they lad 
erto been lodwed. 

The new Winter Garden, near the Houses of 
Parliament, will very shortly be open, and will 
be one of the most attractive resorte for visitors 
to Londor li ] m) to fresh and salt w 
iquaria ae ay: scale, and a magnifi t 
c ection oft ijands } nts 
dire have arral for extensive read 
rooms, concerts, a skat it nd a va t 
of other attractions | und king is 1 i 
in shares, which are ut to have | 
already entirely taken u 

One of the most important of geographical ¢ 
terprises is that w I CAMERON, of 
the British serv has | \ mplished it 
crossing the wl of tl t nt « Af 
from Zanzibar to | t ent jourr 
having taken two ye and t months. He 
left the eastern near Z ir, on the tih 
of March, 1873, reac 11 lst of 
ruary, 1874, left for the west t on the 18 
of May, 1574, and a lat l nda in Notem 
be t It appears t he was not able to f 
low the Congo o1 1 I el il § 
was « ed to tal in b cou 
but allows tl j 
the head of the Congo River recently mi 
t j 

HUMORS OF THE DAY 

Aw Ort i | « A chan had « 
‘ jlee at 1 bir } 
com ’ 

-_ 

According t ¢ myth , Neptune, t 7 
god, cre i se, and was the patron t 
races, This} ably a 8 for the fact tl 
wl ‘ OC » lreguel g t 
. st —_— 

An Irishman, upon seving a squirre! shot f 
said, “‘ Faith and that's a wae ow the f 
self would have k «| the squirrel 

-_ 

Basket plaids are very fashionable this year. A vis 
itor at Sing Sing eaye that all the met KCC} 
guards were dressed in the popular fas 

-_ 
Frogs were the original greenbacke, and ¢ et 





firet drew breath they have been inflationists 
_ 

Why is a man who can't learn by experience like 4 

laure] ?—Because he is an evergreen. 
_— 

Why is } aying chess a more exemplary occupat 
than playing carde Because at chere you play with 
two bishops, and at cards you play with four knaves 

_ 

Distreserna Srroracte—A_ short-sighted pers 

looking into futurit 
-_ 
Why is a disho bankrupt like an | eat r 





man ?—Because both fail to get rich. 
It ia related of Sydney Smi 

a drawing-room in a W 

lined with mirrors o1 


, On entering 




















flected in every dire« e 8a at he supposed 
he was at a meeting er and tl secrh > 
be a very respecta anit 

- 

Why should a man alwaya wear a watch whe , 
travels in a waterless desert He me ry wa 
has a @pring in it. 

~ 

A hueband complained of his wife before a magis 
trate for assault and battery, and | ared ir 
dence that he had pushed the door againet her, and she 
in tarn had pushed it against hir wherenpor 
counsel for the defendant said th ‘ 1 mex 
propriety in a husband and wife a~« ng each other 

- 

“A pair of pretty eyes is the best mirror to shave 
by.” Swincher says he has known many a man t 
shaved by them. We have known many a ma 
saved by them. 

- 

John asked Julia if she would ha him. “ 
said she, ‘I will not have you ;” but before Joht 
recover from the shock, she archly put in, “ but 1 
may have me.” 

_— 

“ Arrah, Pat, an’ why did I marry 
that? for it’s meself that’s had tu 
since the bleased day that Father O'F's ¢ 
to ver home “Sw pi “ 
meaelf that ethat Tt e to see the day 
1 low w F 6 tl r 
thin, by St. I I v 
I h 

— 
Higu-o1ass Literatune—Giant stories, 
-_ 


A somewhat invenile dandy said to a fair partner ata 





ba Don't you think, miss, my mustaches 
Tow h she replied, “ We Sir, they may be 
ning, but they have ne tar r 
_ 
The follov san Irishman’s description of mak 
ing a cannor Dake ng hole, and pour br 
iron all round it. 





yn ensne ?’ 


cath 
was the reply that greeted the amazed questioner. 
_ 

Two countrymen seeing a naturalist in a field col 
lecting ineecta, thus spoke of him: “ Vot’s that ere 
gemman?” “Vy, he’s a naturalist.” “Vot's that?” 
“Vy, von who catches gnats, to be sure.” 
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ORIGIN OF THE CORINTHIAN CAPITAI [ From ! By P. I I } 
THE CORINTHIAN CAPITAI In classical a 
y il f ] 
AR CTI l G d ( t . t ; | 
man Ww SCHLI \ zen As I ty | 
ly known the | place | th Th 
ht ( ther ve hon | ’ t G } D 
N t wa | I ] i ( I ’ 
n ru } build t reta . 
and } 1 pre G 
their t i VW G k } D 
vent j e} ' irch | ‘ | 
t ' J I wl | ! 
ind and 1 ul i ( col A M 
tiful. Tl ’ l ' 
vas | i X ! ! h 
timent — a ‘ - | 
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acanthus, finding its place occupied by 
difficulty forced its way 


endeavor wound its tendrils 


the hardy 


he basket, with great 


yard, and in the 
| ind the ugly obstacle that impeded 


ind leaves art 
growth CALLIMACHUS perceived the beauty 
of the arrangement, and discovered in it a new 





sien which might be pted to architecture. 
Subsequently he worked the idea into shape, and 
in a short time 7 { d at Corinth the beautiful 
capital ulled aft tl city. Hence that part 
f the Corinthian « in is called the acanthus 
which is situated below the abacus, It has the 
form of a vas bell, and is surrounded by two 






































It would scem a pity tod ish su i bea 
ful myth as tl ne that surrounds the Cor in 

nital with so much romance, but the following 
explanation of } rig bears more of an air of 
trutl As the trunks of trees, placed upright so 
s to support a roof, unquestionably led to the 

troduction of the stone pillar, there seems to 
be almost as little doubt capital was 
suggested bv th De h they are 
surmounted. o the garlands with which on fes- 
t occasions were probably encircled, At 
first, when th power of working stone was 
limited, imitatio f foliage was s attempt 
ed: but the original idea being red to, it 
ime at last t be car d out Ww th great success 
n the lor und Cx nthian capit and in all 
the more advanced styles of the Gothic 

The Ce hiar the most florid of the Greek 
styles, and alth invented by the Greeks, it 
W ht 1 until the power of th 
republics, to which we owe the finest designs in 
irchitecture, had be 1 to wane This stvle from 
its richness and gy} jor becan ifterward the 
greatest favo with tl Romans, in whose 
hands G k art be ne pread over the Whole 
emi re 

(An attempt S nade 1 modern times 

I 

evive Gree il t ( 1 I nious 
laptations at 1 I ain if is of it have been 
carried out. t was f 1 that tl tyle ) 
beautiful an pr ( the ind ge 
nial climate ( quit ll 1 ie 
our Northern latitudes. The porticoes with their 
beautiful columns are eless in a climate where 
sunshine is courted rather than excluded The 
pitch of the roof is not ‘ h to throw off 

r snows, and windows of sufficient size for our 

rk skies are not mi G in archi 
tecture, in spite ot it ittraction, has OL necessity 
been abandoned, and its place taken by a style 
more appropriate to our climat ind more suited 


ty the feeling of the people. Yet, so far as art 


the ruins of ancient Greece, 


y are, still remain 





GOSSIP. 


FOREIGN 


a ‘most remarkable 


HOME AND 


Every few years we have win- 








er,” the like of which the “ oldest inhabitant” bas nev- 
er own. This winter is thus far regarded as one of 
those “ remarkable” seasons. Sleighs, sleds, and skates 
have been at a discount. Two or three times we have 
had a bri i snap,” but mild weather has prevail- 


present writing the ground has scarcely 
To be look for it 
and our city may be all ‘“‘ blocked up” be- 

No weather 
and snow has 





1 whitened by snow. sure, we 





t the read 


lines mee 
and the 
caused much lamentation among the 
vho long for skating and merry rides behind the jin- 
sleigh-bella, But the poor rejoice in the 
the season. And it is always a 
what to do with the 
however, would 


r’s eye. 


suits every body, lack of ice 


young people 


com- 





tive comfort of 
perpetual problem in our city 
snow when it does come. Every body, 
be glad of 
e supply of 


an tice season long enough to guarantee an 
luxury and ne ty. A 
records—the month of 
Boston Harbor lacked 
and military matters were 
Perhaps this Centennial 


summer 





h 1 ndre d years ago—so say the 
January was unnsually 


its ordinary supply of ice, 


mild. 


consequence, 


modified in 


year will, in this respect, closely resemble 1776. A 
newspaper of Portland, Maine, states that on the Ist 
day of the present month, even in that usually severe 


climate, the fr« ming out of the ground, the 
buds were swelling, and the air milder than it often is 
there on the ist of May. But it also mentions that 
about twenty-eight years ago farmers in some of the 
faine towns commenced plowing on the Ist of Janu- 
ary. These vagaries of weather are common in our 
climate, only we are always forgetting the past, and 
think the exceptional. 
In this connection may be mentioned one or two 
facts of interest in regard to the general health of our 
imber of deaths reported for the second 
temperature of 
thirty de number reported 
during the corresponding period last year, when the 
thermometer was eleven de- 
general health of the city is 
fact is worthy of note: 
January 15 there 
ja—an average of 82 
an excess of vitiated 


st was ci 





present 1s very 





city. Then 


week in January, with an average 
grees, is 169 Jess than the 


average indicated by the 


grees lower 


80 that the 





good; but one 
eight weeks 


from 


receding 

preceding 

phther 
Icates 





aths 


were 656 « 


deaths a week. ‘his ind 
air and an unusual development of malarial poison. 
This alarming prevalence of diphtheria shows the im- 


perative necessity of strict sanitary regulations. 





How are the streets in E clean, we won- 
der? It is said th ws . e Chief Commis- 
si of the Egyp delegation to the Centennial, 





remarks upon the streets of Philadelphia, d 
says that Cairo is ar each cleaner city. What wou nld 
he think of some of the out-of-the-way streets of New 
York ? 


A monster petition is reported from Utah to Con- 





gress, asking that the Territory be admitted as a State, 
and signed by 360 Mormon women. It is said, how- 
ever, that it must be doubtful whether there are at 
present 23,000 women over eighteen years of age in 


1e work of “* Church 


ver ques- 


Utah. The petition is doubtless tt 
authorities,” and Mormon women would ne 
tion this authority 


A wealthy gentleman about to be married placed in 
his vest pocket a $100 greenback, 
to the clergyman as a marriage fee, 
mony was over and the parson paid, the young couple 
started for Europe.. While crossing the ocean the 


bridegroom discovered the $100 bill in his pocket, and 


designing to give it 


When the cere- 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
} 
} 
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was greatly puzzled by it. He supposed he muet have 
given the clergyman a bill of a different denomination, 
but resolved to ascertain. On his return to this coun- 
try he waited on the reverend gentleman, and recalled 
the marriage to mind. ‘I knowI am about to ask an 
impertinent question,” said the visitor, “‘ but I shonid 
like to be informed what fee you received for perform- 
ing the ceremony.” At first the clergyman declined 
to make any disclosure, but on learning the gentleman 
himself was the one whom he had married, he replied, 
“*T received a very small quantity of fine-cut chewing 
tobacco, folded in a very small piece of paper.” That 
the only thing remaining to be done was 
to apologize, laugh heartil hands, and make 
the $100 deposit good. 


was enough; 
y, shake 


hurricane that swept over the Philip- 
30th of October appears by the 
disas- 


The terrible 
pine Islands on the 
most recent accounts to have been even more 
trous than was at first supposed. The number of vic- 
tims is not yet known, but about a thousand had been 
buried at the last accounts, and many more were un- 
derneath heaps of sand brought down by the floods. 
Extensive tracts of country are entirely desolated. 


In Paris a decree has been lately issued by the Pre- 
fect of Police making arrangements for “ night med- 
ical attendance” in that city. At every police office 
physicians who are willing to be called during the 
their names. Any one may find the list 
there, and whom he pleases. A policeman 
summons the doctor, and gives him ten francs. This 
fee will be reimbursed to the municipality by those 
who can afford to pay, but those who are not able to 
do 80 will receive medical assistance gratis. 


night inscribe 
choose 








The y railroad from New York to Philadelphia 
is nearly completed, and will soon be in operation. 
The length of the “‘ New York and Philadelphia New 
Line,” from Liberty Street in this city to Berk Street, 


Philadelphia, is eighty-eight miles. 


Not long ago a cruel man threw a small dog into the 
river from the railroad bridge in Rochester, New York. 
Instead of drifting over the fall, the dog reached a 

» piece of ice near the brink of it. There he re- 
mained four days, his moaning being most painful to 
hear. On the fourth day two small boys who passed 
ver the bridge determined to rescue him. They walk- 
ed through the cold water, where a single misstep would 
have sent them to their death over the fall, picked up 
the poor dog, and regained the bridge in safety, amidst 
the hearty applause of those who had witnessed the 
daring deed. 





An additional horticultural building is to be erected 
on the Centennial grounds to accommodate applicants 
for space in which to exhibit flowers, plants, etc. A 
gentleman of Knose Hill Nursery, Surrey, England, 
has written to the secretary of the British Commis- 
sion that he proposes to make a fine display of rhodo- 
dendrons. He asks to be provided with a tent 150 by 
50 feet, with a supply of water and hose, and that the 
ground be prepared according to a plan of his own. 


The following incident is related of Von Biilow. At 
one of the concerts in New York city a sheet of the 
piano music was by mistake left in the anteroom, 
and it was not missed by the famous pianist until the 
gentleman who was turning the pages for him saw the 
error and glided rapidly off the stage to get it. Von 
Biilow continued to play, coolly improvising a sort of 
adagio movement, while the violinists gazed wildly at 
him, until the missing notes were placed before him, 
when he resumed the theme. 





The inhabitants of the Neilcherries, as a token of 
their loyalty to the Prince of Wales, have presented him 
ant album containing eighty photographs 
of hill scenery. The description of each view is print- 
ed below it in gold letters. The covers of the album 
are of plain polished sandal-wood, with four gold cor- 
ner medallions, and an oval-shaped gold plate in the 
centre, with an appropriate inscription in silver. There 
are numerous other ornamentations on the covers and 
back, and the album is inclosed in a handsome purple 
morocco case lined with velvet. 

The cold weather which has prevailed all over France 
to an unusual degree has driven a great number of 
wolves out of the woods. Some serious depredations 
have recently occurred among flocks of sheep. The 
Minister of the Interior calls attention to these attacks, 
and suggests that regular wolf hunts would be bene- 
ficial. Premiums are given for the destruction of these 
ravenous animals, 


with an eleg 





This is the way scandal grows and spreads: A young 
Pennsylvania pastor boarded in the same house and 
roomed with a dry-goods merchant, and was frequent- 
ly in his friend’s store, and often assisted him. Not 
long ago he bought forty-nine cents’ worth of goods, 
leaned over the counter, dropped a two-dollar bill into 
the money drawer, and took out the change. Some 
customers saw him, guessed he was stealing, and cir- 
culated the story in the village. And from this speed- 
ily grew the tale that the young pastor was a veteran 
till tapper, and had raided on nearly every money 
drawer in town. But the church and the pastor wert 
atraightway to work and traced the scandal back to 
its starting-place, the store-keeper and his two clerks 
explained the circumstances, a vote of confidence was 


unanimously passed, and the little village is quiet once 


more, 
Tue “‘New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the Wittcox & Gisps S. M. Co, com- 


pe) revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 sce is New York.—[ Com. | 


Aw Arrticie or True Merit.—‘‘ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” are the most popular arti- 
cle in this country or Europe for Throat Dis- 
ind this popularity is based 


eases and Coughs, 


upon real merit.—[Com. | 


Astama.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Warrooms’s Ren- 
rpy. In no case of purel ‘amaeen character has it 


failed to give relief. Ke ‘om. 





No form of Ervysipelas or Skin Disease is too severe 
for Dauiey’s MaGicat Pats Extraoror to cure.-{Com.} 


Hearne Restorev.—Great invention. Book free. 


G. J, Woop, Madison, Ind,.—{Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





| ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 
SIA,General Debility,and weakness promptly cured 
| by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
| AND SODA, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
| WINCHESTER & CO,, Chemists, No. 36 
; John St. New York. Sold by all Druggists. 

| 

| 


GILES’ . 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
| Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
| Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 








IMPORTANT TO OwneERS OF Horses.—GiiKs’ LINIMENT 
| Iontpe or Ammonta. We have sold quantities of it 
In no cage has it failed to give satisfaction. Every one 
speaks in its praise. Lameness, bunches, curbs, blood 
spavin. No stable should be without it. 

C. M. MOSEMAN & BROTHER, 
Fine Harness, 114 Chambers St. 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents 8 and $1 per bottle. 


‘TRY THE 


Patent Bluing Bag. 


Superior to all other Laundry Blues 
in economy and convenience. Each 
bag put up in a neat box. Price 1c. 
If your Grocer does not keep it, it 
will be sent direct, by addressing 
oF RAYNOLDS & CO., 106 and 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 








SHADE ROLLERS, 


py No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 


—o to trade. 
STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


tA your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


and your breath will become eweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 

IMITATION GOLD WATCHES 


At $15 5, § $20, and $25 each. 
Chains, $2 to 12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp for Il- 
lustrated Circular. No Agents, 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 B Broadw ay, New York. Box 3696. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S 
New Story 


will begin in the February Number of 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


oo 


DANIEL DERONDA: 


A Story of Modern English Life. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Author of ‘Adam Bede,” ‘‘ Middlemarch,” ** Romola,’ 
‘Felix Holt,” “ Silas Marner,” &c. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 





—_—-——— 
S@” HWarrrr’s Magazine for February, containing 


Book I. THE SPOILED CHILD, 


will be published on February 1st. 














| 
| 





DANIEL DERONDA will be continued through 
eight numbers of Harrer’s Maa@azine. 
— 

TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
Harrrr’s Magazine, One Year..... $4 00 
Harrer’s WEEKLY, One Year . 400 
Harver’s Bazar, One Year.. 400 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars. 





Harper’s Macazinr, Harper's Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaaztnt, WrekLy, or 
Bazar will be sent gratis for every Club of Five Sun- 
scorrpers at $4 00 trance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra cop 
by the Publishers. | 


| & BEDDING PLANTS. 
Large stock; fine assortment; packed to go safe- § | 
ly any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send | 
3-cent stamp for splendid Illustrated Catalogue. } 
Address R, G. HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


each, in one remi 
+ postage prepaid 








GREENHOU 











Y LTE Manufacturer of 
C. STEHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & Amber Goods. Who! 
, sale and retail. Send for Circular and | 

Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
3 doors from Bowery. 





1G BONANZA.—50 Pictures,1 Bird call, 2 pkts. Magic 
Cards, 14 Tableanx Pictures, 1 pk. Visiting Cards, 1 
new Trick. The lot 25c. Crawrorp & Co., Box 3676,N.Y. | 


RINTERS Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Eso re Cabinets; Parveen Lerrers. V AN- 
pERBUKGH, WeLLs, &Co., cor. Fulton £ DutchSts.,N.Y, 
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28th ANNUAL REPORT 0 of 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Office 921 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 





Assets, January 1, 1875.... Ree = -. $4,590, 763.55 
Receipts, 

Premiums received......... $1,311,629.99 

Interest received............ 317,150.47 





-— 1,628, 774.46 
Deferred payments not due 
or unreporte d. 
Accrued Interest on sto ks, 
mortgages, &c.. 
Increase in value of stocks 
over cost 


62,811.93 





74,366.54 





985 410.96 








$6,4 454, 948.97 9T 
$317,984.26 


Disbursements. 
Losses and endowment paid. 
Dividends allowed to reduce 

premiums ° 


, 285,871.50 
Surrendered and cancelled 


DR ckaeneces 157,459.41 
Re - insurance paid other 

COMMPOMIOD 6 occ ccccoccee 26,939.44 
Commissions, salaries, and 

agency expenses.......... 146,024.83 
medi- 


Advertising, wanes 
cal fees, &c... 


‘ 28,118.04 
Pasee, licenses, and le gal e ex- 








EE a 609.0606 cS davdetecs 18,222.25 980,619.73 
Assets at market value ....... b "504,325 24 


Assets, Jan.1,1876. 

United States Bonds, Phila- 

delphia, and other stocks 

sad Sree 1,7 

Mortgages and ground re nts 
upon property appraised 
at $5,334,200, all first liens. 

Real Estate owned by Co. 

Premium notes and loans 
secured by collateral...... 

Cash on hand and in trust 
companies.. ‘ 191,916.62 

Scrip divide nds held by C 0.. 113,030.00 

Balance in hands of agents. 17,953.48 

All other securities......... 236,846.14 


70,477.51 
1,971,308.84 
049,156.55 


853,610.13 





Liabilities, $5,504,329. 24 
Losses reported, but not yet 
PT iceusaas 
Reserve at 4 per ¢ cent. inter- 
eat, required to insure out- 
standing risks..... ..... 
Scrip yet outstanding...... 


$90,920.00 





Surplus to policy holders, 4 
per cent. Dasis............ 747,891.24 
Surplus to policy holders, 


4% per cent. basis 1,083,091.24 
Total number of policies is- 

sued in 1875 - 2093 
Policies in force « Jan. t. 1876. 9545 


Amount at risk .. $28,389,363. 00 


TRUSTEES: 

Wittiam C. Houston, 
Samus E. Stroxes, 
James O. PEass, 
Tuomas W. Davis, 
Joseru M. P. Paice, 
Samvuew A. Bisruam, 


Joun G. Brenner, 
BENJAMIN COa'rEs, 
Ricuarp 8S. Newnorn, 
James B. MoFarvanp, 
Josern H. Trorren, 
Wicitam H. Keren, 


Atwoop Ssirn, Henry C. Howe tt, 
Epwarp M. Neepiss, James Lone, 
Cuaries WATSON, James H. MacBrrpz, 


Joun MILNES, 
Wititam H. Ruawn, 
Frepsrio A. Hoyt, Joseru B. Hopgson, 
ELLwoop Jonnson, Howarp HincuéMan, 
Cuar.es B. WILttaMs. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President 
H. 8S. STEPHENS, : Second Vice-President. 
JAMES WEIR MASON, Actuary. 
HEN RY AUSTIE, Secretary. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; 
warranted genuine twist barrels, ond a good shooter, 
OR NOSALE ; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter. for 
$15. Can be sent 0. 0. B. with privilege to examine 
before EL La Son. 2 Send stamp for circular to P. 
POWE N, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Superior Steel Air Gun & Pistol 


Antuony J. Deexen, 
Ropotrucs Kent, 












Dealers and sonenee rs send for Circular. 
H. M. QUACKENBUSH, 
Patentee and ake oh oy Herkimer, N. Y. 


\ OODY AND SANKEY., The Work of God 
in Great Britain under Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches By Rurvs W, 
Crakk, D.D. A complete and very stirring description 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touchin 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view o 
its canses, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Prva .isurrs, 
Franklin Square, New York. 








C2” Harrrr & Baorness wi will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 











r| 


“To keep Letters, Bills, Receipts, and Business Pa- 
“pe always in alphabe tical order, from A to Z, it is the 
est invention of the day.”—Sctextir10 AMERIOAN, 
S#" Paotrocraruic View sent free 
C.A.COOK & CO., Chicago, Il. 





=~ 2 Mouse once caught re- 
ts the trap for another. 
iomate by mail, postpaid, 


1 RE. DIETZ, 
 Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. ¥. 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 
CURED. The ORIGINAL and 
ONLY Cure prepared. Send 
atamp for book on Opium eat 
ing to W. B. Squire M. D., 
Worthington, Greene Co., Ir alll 


Ww. AW. L-Tarnry, Teacher of Guitar, Flute, Cornet. 
i iP. 1 , 3 











Strings. ¢ ata 
WENTY-FOUR PAGES OF 
Vocal and Instrumental, fi 


Address JOHN F. P¥ 
538 Washington 


POP ULAR MI SIC, 
mail. 





Street, Boston, 
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Amateur Workers in 


| FANCY WOODS 


GOSSAMER | 


Waterproof Garments, 


y Special Novelties 
Wire Signs and Banners, 

with Meta 1e8 
mael Oct. 





plied with the following HARD and. RARE 





















Roof Signa, with Cresting Get the Genuine ! Beware of Worth- | Can be sur 
T eee | finish. Engraved Metal and less Imitations ! No storm garment } W nna - ‘ ope panei af ae tt te " 
Ghaentex ae Brass, also Enameled Wa- has ever enjoyed such a wide pop- | OODS, planed ready for use o> Xe M, %e imch and 
Ree N j @=-: terproof Show Signs. Sun- ularity. The demand for them is upward. Cash to accé ¢ any lers, Rosewood, 
a RE "SIG day -School and Society constantly increasing, because they Satimwood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red and 
emcee # s. House and Store ive uviversal satisfaction, are | | White Cedar, Bird’s-eye —* le. &e 
} ANNER Sug Bp Pal gee phen handsome, durable, economical, | 
Fy mee tions, &c. Send for Circu- Fand a perfect protection aguinst 
: = lars. H. H. UPHAM & CO., Water, Mud, Wind, Snow, and GEO. W. R BE. 1D wd CO., 
_ we 252 Canal) Street. Sleet. Weigh from 9 to 16 ounces; 186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 5th and 6th Sta., E.R..N. Y. 
can be easily carried in the pocket. - : sage aie = 
I have founded my business on th belief that the e2™ Orders by ¢ i t 
: | . ( iers W C lu and careful at- 


‘3 
' 
$ 
8 
§ 
[ 





Ask for the Gossamer Wate rproof garments, and see . ma have pr 
r att e a 5 | for yourself that our trade-mark, “Gossamer Water public are anxious to get their seed directly from the | tvtion Inclose stamp for Cat e and Price-List 
proof,” is stamped on the loop of the garment, also on | 77¢wer, and I theretore offer rarer to every man and sta ds crak teeta, < — 
our Leggins and Umbrellas; none genuine without | Woman in the United States who cultivates a farm, | j 
tills a vegetable garden, or plants a flower garden, my RO BT'S wratnar 


they are so stamped. Made in all styles for men, wo- - - 
. Illustrated Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
$10 and upward. 


men, and children; also, Gos Waterproof Leg- | l#tge, ral 
e LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS oine for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, and Children. The | sy r : rk hy ~~ - addition bo the choc - 
inds produced in Europe, on hundred and fifty va- 

WA S H ING T ON. 

Complete 


$ | best protection ever invented. | 
& t | | rietiea of veoetable seed grown on my four seed farms 
F HARPER’S BAZAR, | “OSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING (0., | Customers of inst season need vor write for it. “As the 
= * 289 Devonshire St.. Boston original introducer of the Hub bard, Marblehead, an 
N a aie + = ee Butman Squashes, Phinney’s Melon, the Marblehead 
are Guawep to Fit any Frevaz, and | * .B.—Send postal card for our new Illustrated Circular. | Cabbages, and a score of other new vegeta 30 I “=. mae h. - Pric © 215 
he greatest accuracy, a as to be nd- your patronage. All seed sold under three warrants nches 1g ales co $l 
indred thousand catalogues will be issued and sent ‘ x m 
Inclose ’ cents for TNiustrated 
Catalogue and prints of lawn sub- 
jects, tO JOHN ROGERS, 
Upstairs. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- + ~ . » rat of Jane oe 2 : 
s mmpany each Pattern. The bust measure , : ‘AR eon . nas Y 
for Ladies by passing a tape around the body | JAMES a tg 
a lehead, |! . 
























les, I solicit 





















irmes, across the largest part of the shoulder ‘ ne 
; s, a two inches above the fullest part of the | 
i for Children, straight around the body | FOR 1876. READER 3 
- t 2 | 5 
| Now, while you think of it, HARPER y BROT TERS 
subscribe for THe ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY (costs vy 


$3.00 a year, or monthly part $1.75 a year)—it is 
worth $60 to any progressive man or family 


It is a most interesting paper— ' 
pare, instructive and amusing ; portraying r wit ’ pen 
and pencil current events ; historical, household, 
— useful subjects; fun and fiction. Larger than a 
Y sdger, but in character similar to The London - 





| ny Patterns are now ready: | 
Vol. VI - aS wht Niga 
; IRL’'S WARDROBE, Sa e, Sailor Blouse . | 
Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- | © © &3 es 

5 i , Low-Necked Or el Di ess, und - etelle A \ NS | 
‘ A fo ' No. 13 ry a 













ES’ AND MISSES" B ATHING Ol GYM- 


















































s + “ 3 ed by the chief artists of the country Bos i Tra } 121 ( +} 4 


FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter [fle | OY QAGENTS WANTED FOR THE git 


IRL'S. WARDROBE, Frenel jie, with Di- 3 | Harper's Week ly deserves its primacy in this class of OWEN GWYNNE’'S GREAT WORK. A Nov: 
- : - . "” » aL publications, al ike for the value of its read tter | C By Lady Avevusia > 8 Paper, 50 cents 





NASTIC SUIT ossues * 30 is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- a. d News—¢ alike to all sects and parties 
WATER- PROOF CLOAK, with “Cape and ly can less afford sabe without. Many Mag- | For 1876 it will be a grand illustrated ne eal 
~ - * 50 a are § 2 ver’s is > There is history (and tho best) of the Cente nnial ye ar. James 
iHT-FITTING SINGE E -BR EASTED RED- sae are aconmenated me "9s eames. ~ Parton, Chief Editor. A host of the best contributors I 
‘ TE LLOUSE DR « «og | Dot a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- | An illustrated supplement extra every week. Ey FORSTER ‘ — of poe . 
o RD ' eee em a“ . ; " =a rticle oe | ery subscriber 13 presented with a@ choice of the three LI A ' e Life 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sa - Overcoat with ¢ pe tell gent pains expende 1 on its articles and mechan i +. liargest on ehro nae over produ “* Beatrice inno oe sel ™ Eich 
J \ iN » Pant icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- | {portrait by Guido); “The Snow Storm,’ cape by hh R: frown tne - » Jesven. & . 
kers “ 93 lishe There is on fesredly nO malar | Rauffmann), or, “Gold Fish, Fraits and v . y seajon | _ oy « A . 
‘ ~ | lished. here is not, confessedly, a more popular | Pov eny): each in 27 oll colors and 2 feet by 2% fer similes. In Three V € ‘ Svo, ¢ 
I. Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. | All postage on paper, supplements and chromos prepaid price $2 50 per volume j 1667 Ready.) 
Yo! H’'S WARDROBE, § " reoat, De A repository of biography d history, literature, | In a single year, this paper has aera - 
breas Int = at Jou + t geat circulation save one among _ illustrated jour 
Bre a: Viet I science, and art, unequaled by any other Amer : pg ren ntry—best proof of its merit VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
t ‘ 1s “ 4 publication.—N. Y. Standard Tux ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, of ew York, 1s ——— TROPICS Chr and Tt he 7 on 
i ‘ . " : P ts subs mderful amount o> v0G pictures } } j > 1 Oceat a; 
LADY'S RIDING > most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- pes, Reap ripth Tee cnc Aasamen, Change Thirty Thousand Mi le I vel in Oceaniea, Aus 
1 English R 22 inal of our Magazines. — Nation “If there is one paper that we can enjoy reading tralasia, a In lia by Fria IN “7, Jr., A r 
Gil S BASQUE " from « nd to end, that paper is THE ILLUSTRATE! f el of the Vv e Ele 12mo, Cloth, 
‘ nal ‘ f { it r “ 5 WEEKLY.”—The Capital, Detroit, “*The inducements 4 
< ,Aana SK i t + ears volt 25 ’ ‘ N.Y ° 
re ‘ Age 4 j fered are ft curring ous The Independent, ' 
: ADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER * 39 ZZ S be ap y ctually make from $10 to $20 . ul 
fi FREN \ d >. AND DEMI- TRAINED ‘wd oy Gartner ins months. HALVE A Nove ] wes Payn. A ‘A 
g SKIRT wit Ph Pe k “ 4] This com bination sell f, I a Ve eance lle \ J 
: I I [ \ oe } —- SS ~~ an agency I ‘ | ry 
gE ENS 21 Qt! 1 Long Apronu- Front e J address for speci- ryst,” & i cents 
4 ee t . ~ Seer, (eure os | mens and liberal SP, or = or yet, tosave time, IV 
. DOU ALKING JACKET, palteeaena | Send $1.00 (C. O, D. $8.00) for a complete outfit, and ATHENAGORAS. |] for Schools and College 
' I Walking Skirt “* BO } make a bundred dollars while you w uld other ah p he al * ges. 
4 we FULL- TRAINED The best public , wise be waiting. You arc sure to ta hold any By F. A. M H l \ I suatory Notes 
V .L-TR 
. s » ar 7 . Money refunded Uf not perfectly satisfied. W. B. Owen, A.M A I Professor f ch 8 
3 teseescreeeee * Bl far ahead of all othe r we kly Journals as I ww PX Branch houses for con venience of agents at Bos- ¢ Greek Lafayette ¢ . ( h @1 Th 
2 Vol. Vil mit of any comparison between it helr ton, Chicago and Atlanta, Ga ‘or sut - . , ou, ps it 
BI : ane a nnm het umr tes the > ’ tior its or circulars, Address This ’ the Douglasa Se 
k DO! E }- POINTED BASQI E, LONG TAB Shports me connENe conten Sixt — wekisaeg CHAS. CLUCAS & ¢ F ri rc} snd Latin Writere. 
a LIER, AND POUF SKIRi 2 f reading-matter that. are printed * * Its ilius- Publishers Itc a a \ J l H ' 175 
E LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- trations are numeroms aud beautiful, being f ‘ | WEEKLY, 11 Dey St Y : Me i no, $1 75 
; 
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Front, Rout Over-skirt, Pieated z. pa 
ve . ‘Mastenedt ws d. Trimmed Skirt id the excellence of its illustrations The « rials ' 
i J , fi 3 RIrt, ae a wild lea o Mars ht | ve 
Basque, and Apron r girl from 5 to 15 on public affuire are models of dis hty HISTORY OF THE [J S. SMILES'’S THRIFT. By Saw wites, Author 
ed 5 and temperacte, supporting high } ne ele “ Self- He Cha ‘ Lif the Sy ‘ 
Y OF AR B ASQUE, with Ay n Over- vated tone and @ chastened literary sty i e great interest in the thrilling history of our cou kK ‘y H A ( th, $16 
: i] Walking Skirt * 15 | and Chronicle. tryr akes this the fastest selling ver pul l (Unit ‘ ‘s F t a 
HENKI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffawt Over- ‘ : It contains 442 fine hist «and 925 —— acer 
t and ikking Skirt. = we - pages, with a full account of the approachi rand | vas 
MANTLE, with Shirred Tablier and Walking eae” ORS 2 el ens , . . tent ee bition. Send fe a full description and | = TOR AND VANQUISHED A Nove I 
Skirt nae tick a ate SARS =: rms t nta ( Hay, A d Mydd 
i SHIRRED B ASQI E, wi th Shirred Over-skirt aes s > ; | NATIONAL Pi BLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa Me ey," & vo, Paper, ¢ 8 
i d Walk “ 19 ; wpe: “ 
' ( -_p ¢ >). , my * . Pos f VII 
HLD'S WAR ROBE, Box- Pleated Blou-e, q . a iad im, iEN I oI t 1 
raloric e, ¥ ke nd Sacque (for child a, r p w ponent rs WANTED 2 $ON — TAYLOR'S age sw THE PROPHET ! I e 
NCHie EMA oka Oke rae Aas AS . Also our Magniticent F Selling Books Prophet he Rev. Wa. M. Taynor, D.D., M 
1 I y e Zi Fo ononl ri ( t vy bit i i ‘ > Vy ‘ . 

PLEATED B ASQ E, w en ron 4 ir, Deep, It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fast Bil Encyclo} Vv 3000 vaperct Bee ‘ “ B vi Be raping A 
Round Over-skirt, and uking Skirt “23 | jon in the country. Its supplements alone are worth ustrations, Parti rs f : arc Hill io en 

MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIKT, the subscription’ price of the paper. While fully | JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Pub’s, Philadelphia, P — Ix 

FRED NG JACKET, wit! t maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also -ANTR : MAN'S BAB N AND NINEVEH. The 

j et ye Al on on s. T i Ty M rol ’ and containes stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides g \ ANTED A few intelligent Ladies a Gentle - Ww ah > veg ' ‘ - . h. from 
ou meats dog) Pi phages. iple Apt ( , J 2 men to solicit orders f ‘ n GQLazit ‘ cs hora , ’ 
i . Walking Skirt . = : . *§ 6 eral and personal ZOssip. — Boston Saturday Evening tt < Rattles for tint nlon +h } ¢ a iy t Pers Gulf t M - 

BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square (Fazette, tennia l times. All exp neta sévar ok Sates “te —_ Miles H . . B Rev. J. P. New 
Kir : cea “ 33 f There never was any paper published that so de quired. Address neare lices of DUSTEN, Gil MAS man, D.D. Illustrated » Cloth, $5 00 
pron Over-skirt, and oe lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does | & CO., Hartford, Conn.: Chicago, I).: Cincinnati. O Xx 
PRI cH We . 39 | cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the AN ISLAND PEARL A Nove I BR. L. Farsgon 
al \ ‘ \ 

‘ Otiestew ag price in the household economy it teaches Prov AG E N TS W AN 7 ) Dis th’s Hie- " , f le ‘ | | . 
‘ — ne 41 dence Journal. WX Ur 1] ** Blade-o'-Grass,” & i vo, Pal 5 

ene re Over k | Price $3 00 faster ar tter tf ents, 

sous juare ver-skirt, _ j y othe Se 4 for It trated Circular and I Xx! 

‘ e Apron with Scarf . H ; ° | JONES BROS. & CO., Phi t innati, and Chicago CASTELAR'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON fe of 

ined Skirt «a3 HANDErS Magazine, WEeKly, & bazal. | bard Spy ane jag bm 
ith Double- Breasted b] ° IOO ATTENTION! TELA suslate y M \ : 

M BIE 

: Vest, I nme 1 Skirt, and Short Court Train. “* 42% One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE > ) KK AGENTS, Cloth, $1 60. — 

LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and PREP 41D, to any Subscriber in the United States or ec” ned — = oe oe paign tor | 7 “ce 
Six G e king Skirt “ 45 la, on receipt of Four steppe! the Pul she ? — pie pucung : » the han of tle cr> | GENERAL ee ae REMINISCENCES, 
oR . > > 3 . ous Ag I ri at sir é s that 2 ecences ter a 4 S. ( 

BI “Col og CIR — BASQI E, t's Magazine, Harrer’s Werk and Hanern’s has ever been the privil catig eaintsaew rorcae ta Sap ¢ Ret neyo B i, , — et M d 
Syvron ollar, Revers ver-skirt, anc one 4 1 r any tw rr $7 0 5 : = UE Ce ener 6 Oner tO it 300-0 »y HNP , DAY, sore . 
( A Skirt “46 be Toe SG Sey GEOR: Si any two for $7 the public, viz.: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Hexny | General U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 
ARM Over-skirt, with Reti- em J A LeNNE D.D { ICTIO RY OF RI 
i teary: Side “ 46 An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for poy r and profes X11 
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PUBLIC VAMPIRES. 


(ANOTHER ReEFoRM ON Foor.) 


The only ‘‘ Free Pass” 


‘‘O wearisome condition of humanity ! 


How many wretched homes in our land! 
How many heart-broken invalids! Life with 
many signifies a mere onerous existence. All 


are subject to disease, but when health is re- 
moved the hope is nearly gone out. Sickness 
is usually incurred through exposure or careless- 
ness. Especially is this true with those diseases 
peculiar to woman. Through her own impru 
dence and folly she is made to drag out a mis- 
erable existeiice—a source of annoyance an 


anxiety to her friends, and any thing but a com- | 


fort and pleasure to herself. Exposure to the 
cold at times when she should be most prudent, 
and overtaxing her body with laborious employ- 
both fruitful causes of many of the 
maladies from which she suffers. Gradually 
the bloom leaves her cheeks, her lips grow ashy 
white, her vivacity departs, she continually ex- 
periences a feeling of weariness and general lan- 
guor, and altogether presents a gostly appearance. 
What does she need? Should she take some 
stimulating drug, which will for the time make 
her ‘‘ feel better,” or does her entire system de 


ment, are 


mand reparation? She requires something 
which not only will restore to health the dis- 
eased organs, but will tone and invigorate the 
system. Dr. Prerce’s Favorite Prescription 


will do this. It imparts strength to the dis- 
eased parts, brings back the glow of health, and 
restores comfort where previously there was 
only suffering 

Every invalid lady should 
People’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” in 
which over fifty pages are devoted to the con- 
sideration of those diseases peculiar to women. 
It will be sent, postpaid, to any address, for $1 50, 
Address, R. V. Prurce, M. D., World’s Dis 
pensary, Buffalo, N. Y. Agents wanted to sell 
this valuz tle wok 


ory 
ne 


send for 





and Cement, for 
all co)l- 
Fire-Proof Coating, “Boiler 

and Steam-Pipe Coverings, Steam Pack. 
ing, Sheathing and Lining Felts,&c. All 


Roofing, Roof Coating, 
repairing Roofs. Roof Paint, Paints 
ors, ready mixed 


ready for use, suitable for all « ‘limates, easily applied. 
Send for Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 


i. We JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, a F 


Wall. Street Caricatures, 


A New Book, 48 pages, containing 14 Engraved a lus- 

trations, with Information for Stock Speculators, sent 

for 25c., b TUMBRIDGE & CO.,, 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall St., N. WY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
wT 2) aoe oo J i > 4 7 
S I EK EL I HN S. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
HENRY HOE, Sore Aceyt, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


@ Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, label c : 
3 Societe 
Business Men do tt 
ing, save money and ix e trade. 
profit in Amateur Pr nting. 
fall cata- 


b great fun 
Boy Sprinting ‘s 
,to fac turers, 
of pee LSEY re c 50. Me ride ae Conn. 
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ir printing and advertis 
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Penang | 
Presses” 
FISHERMEN! 

TWINES AND NETT ING. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS 


[EF Send for Price-List. Baltimore, 





"Ud, 











| in relations 
| Brougham, Sir Robert Peel, and other 


that should be issued to them. 


CARRIAGES - 


AND 


RROAD WAGONS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & C0 


25 Union Square, “_ York. 
Harvard Pocket Cigarette Roller, 


With which one can roll a 
Cigarette harder, firmer, bet- 
ter,and more quickly than can 
be done by hand, and when 
completed the ends are twisted 
and no tobacco wasted. Ever; 
Smoker bus one at sight 
Nickel Plated, $1 00; Gold Plated, $1 50. Will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
POPE WE’G CO., 45 High St,, Boston, 
] ICK°S TASTELESS MEDICINES can 
now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circ ular. | 














THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES ARE ANNU- 
ALLY PUBLISHED, AND WILL BE MAILED 
TO ALL APPLICANTS ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE AFFIXED. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue and 
Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden—2v pages, including several 
hundred finely-executed engravings and a beauti- 
fully-colored Lithograph. 35 cts, An 
edition elegantly bound in cloth, #1 00. 

Bliss’s Gardener’s Almanac and 
Abridged Catalogue—122 pages. Embraces a 
monthly calendar of operations, and a price-list of all 
the leading Garden, Field, and Flower 
Seeds, with directions for their culture. 10 ets, 

Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue 
contains a descriptive List of all the new varieties, 
with many other desirable sorts; also much useful in- 
formation upon their cultivation. 32 pages. 10 cts, 
Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box No. 5712. 3 1 Barc lay St., New York, 


~ HAYDON’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical 
Painter, from his Autobiography and Jour- 
nals, Edited and Compiled by Tom ‘Tar.or, 
of the Inner Temple. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
&3 00. 

A work of uncommon interest, describing the art 

ic career, the personal experience, and the perpetua 

struggles and difficulties of the celebrated En 





drawn chiefly from his own autobiograpical 
It contains anecdotes of celebrated men, 
Haydon was 
Lord 
British states- 
ee reml- 
Hunt, 


several 


painter, 
narrative. 
and many valuable criticisms upon art. 
with the Duke of Wellington, 


men, of whom he gives a variety of inte 
uiscences. His anecdotes of Wordsworth, Lei 
Keats, Shelly, Sir Walter Scott, as well 
attractive features of the book. 


as of § 


painters, are 
Published by HARPE R & BROTHERS, New York. 


send the above work 
t of the United 


*Harrer & Broruers will 
l, postage to any pai 


Ne 4 
by ma prepaid, 


S/ates or Canada, on receipt of the pric 











[ FEBRUARY 


ON i 


i» ‘il 


NOT EASILY SATISFIED. 

LAURA (coming Srom breakfast room). 
Cakes. 

Mamma. ‘‘ How many 

Laura. ‘*I—I—I 


did you have?” 


only had—had Nine!” 





NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


CASH’ OF J. & J. CASH. 
CAMBRIC 
“gies Geet A illine 


SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CH/LDREN'S 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 





STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
HARPER'S 
UNITED STATES READERS. 


First Reader, 25 ets, 
Second Reader, 40 “ Fifth Reader, $1 10. 
Third Reader, 60 “ Sixth Reader, 1 40. 





Fourth Reader, 80 ets. 


Unanimously Re-adopted for exclusive use in the Public Schools of 
New Orleans, La, 


From the Committee on Text-Books, New Orleans, La. 
Your Readers have been in successful use in the public schools of our city since the year 1869. We 


consider them second to none now published, for the following reasons: 
1. I'hey more fully embody the true object method of teaching. 





2. They recognize the natural order of development of the minds of children. 
3. They are finely printed and elaborately illustrated, 
Their moral and literary tone is of the hivhest order. 

5. The marks to indicate the rising and falling inflectiqgns, employed throughout the entire Series, help 
to train the pupil toa natural style of reading. The Sixth Reader is, we believe, the best Rhetorical Reader 
yet written 

With the above facts clearly before us, we have this day recommended their adoption for exclusive use 
in the public schools within the jurisdiction of the City School Board of which we are members. 

Novy 1S78 


the Board of Education. 
and is hereby designated and adopted for exclusive 
: Willson's Intermediate or Harper's United States Readers. 


Unanimous Re-adoption by 

** Resolved, that the fc list of text-books be 
use within the jurisdiction of this Board, viz. 
*** Adopted unanimously.” 
i > extract from the minutes of 
Nov. 15, 1875. H. A. Cornin, Sec 


lowing 











regular meeting of the Board of School Directors held this date— 
retary Board of School Directors, 6th Division, New Orleans, La. 





Liberal examination with a view to introduction 


sent to teachers 


terms for first introduction. Copies for 


and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to 


any teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


, 187 6. 


‘*Mamma, Mary won't give me any more Buckwheat 
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POVERTY, CRIME, DESPAIR “Communicated immediatel or t ; 
Awfully stupid ¢ vs, COU | 
I 4 WANDERING HEIR 1 , } \ 
know. Led n fa cl 
[were was mourning in the house of Big 3 turned out > sol 1 J , 
been | bezzlement—five pou ] 
bag beg pa ! But taints | ! , I 
i s | 1 f At , 
I en s ! le « i a | m 
I l’ MA I ‘ 
an cand. the -Jn’t m en , ; . | 
rf Went } } \ | 
nd | places, y Saw ‘ f j I 
( | unt tell i all P I 
y to | Saturday nigl f ! l i | 
‘ ] } » bul , 
¢ ( ] s fel] nad yt ( 
luct, | S lid n i t | f i ) dogs the t 
f of i ] ent At tl end fa e om } 
r, driving d I adilly, | k ] t hands t t 
ted Captain Conistoun, who ex cuter t te deu LB f | be t to f 
obvious retiring m ment d St a3 k pale; best sto} I \ é f | 
Pass ith too great celerity t y mu lodgin s I | f 
t vanit She becar the ] | \ en them at West | I l f | | 
Mr. B hearing that the Captain w dickens you have \ vell, s I ‘ | ! I I f 
int 1 Wi Ilenry » grew a I] in bed 1 « you 1 her ba l 1] ‘ 
l ed the ¢ ain lat the end of a couple lice took he ft | ‘ l ] f I > 
of ho sear being a d mi man, found | by its own n 1] Awf 
i it an é l du s clu I} he | 1 eh? he | I \ f | | 
{ lg 1 wort t t Hye enutn tabout M m I t | 
hada lis friend to keep out of tl iy fora | know Eh? O N I er of 
\ , as he had } bu i e counti you. Mean to t it t In t f é 
vd ¢ red to use ( toun’s name to explain | t gx got 1! t t 
l nee = 13 { I 
l poor Captain was ] to get into a : Wi el I « f 
( id accompany father home, where he | sic it i | 
severely all round for |] g himself to Ihe xiety of eB I } rease } ‘ 
pt Miss Emily puttir t to him in is the n by no hint of H } I} 
relly \ fate had m » them r t I I | r 1 
Hi collaps 1 Mrs. B yon to | ' 
ist her h n pl in Il ty and 
ips € | iil 1 ft, al I \a 
1 to he pre 1 | n = ! in I ( f Isra 
fied ‘ ( ull } a } } t LO ¢ : 
( s ota vel She drove il } I l the ‘ ( 
~ f that her | t I nd t na Ss « ! is] my ( 
| ( ry life, and wo 1 hoy the hor f but | ] 
ive | 1 in the Balakl i t go hice, HOW m l ! 0 ( I f 
rougn it ordeal He $ s alarmed frie Ss ( ( M I] i t t ! t 
the family themselve lf e first time | She! id 1 sus] f of Il ! - 
ikmily’sa ] val by tl ind shrewd ry's f g it Ke] t M \ I yD t i 
hess 1 he put fi for the islol Mi t s t a f “ I 
Bigt could do1 g. He most par- Captain ¢ t lj. ld be Lhe 
i h | n that Henry | him I f 
Emily f t k chars [ a ge \ $a ! mh tt I { I f 
ts She determined to ke matter pe ( tain phil \ ! f ‘ 
f jtuet, but to € ge aco f ives CAWSE But | l | f ! | f / 
\ \ ement, the d r h o ma In his t inte liss I 
1 the Captain } \ rne his ad f | t I] é 
r to r¢ t g ( 1 decision t ( y of 
one else a cl that Iu t 1 S { \\V 
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You I | . 
| He told a fellow-G 
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It vas a suprel ‘ t ( ] n l { t 
g und | would P 13 | I f 
t IH ] i | f I ] f 
snu | j cr 0 
' t ] | t e } ‘ I] I A i 
led it. and | | } ft I j ' : \t | 
4 ; | t ! } 
' J I l From West to 1 é I y () f 
Hunt Ret t j . P 
II rt told | that if thing would | git \ ( i t 1 
gy hit t Her con m \\ f 
ctf ‘ gan » Ma thre 5 s is | | 
I] V t | 1 t t ! re his t t 
nce Chis w Cay him ‘ 1 ( | 
in the threads it | y hide him f Ss ( i 
( continual ul ind rhis re- | t t ( t \ 
ent } l son mes in l con- f I i 
\ . | y St e 
\ t yimr . we f keep nd t rt d , , I 
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one of 












| ilors of every national 
id Kl} in pe ly gl t blasphe mv, 
rtshi Lascar, Swede, Russiar 
} I 1, mingled with the ns 
k ( Ifere possibly y 
ind his y to endeavor t eta 
obs t a 
: e the publican (; ; 
» had | ective in his d 
lemni to remons 
nil l mpi er langu 3 
( trea th derisive ley- 
| l thr had , they pass 
n nding th odd o estral 
m with a v lating sk glit 
ae ited t pa In gaud 
middle of | ere depicted 
lerpsicho it display 
ms 1th Gs in ete It ull- 
By the « s the mici 
three me | l yim 
nixing the liqu () the bat 
i se ( fal joll ol i 
the room e nari tabl nd 
l wded with men—chiefly sail 
men all of one class The rest 
pace was evoted to danci a 
vent of | inken coarseness 












































t tu 
i tt ( t dy HOse ¢ 5 
{ l earance She had ju 
t | 
it a 
at 
ki » that pe rivl is ? uid 
nduc 
m It's the lest case I | \ 
n't | 1 it the East Ind 1 
] 1 that fa ind 
t ] led Liv M« \ 
s ed ( i j 
He had run away from his em} 
in Be Row it nie '} S 
\ 1 Phat girl s with 
had nock about in low places 
of When we ught bh 
! Lat we t 
“re not much left to her to ¢ 
e's doi We don't ki vhere 
ym, | J ld say she was out of 
hoy I've tried hard to get her to 
t ain't) h 
wn I] e 
metimes, th not often. If they 
yah g might come round 
f Lain't here, miss? ‘Then wed 
- | : 
esa She is not dancing n 
to come here 
it the policeman’s sum 
ent from the bright, light-heart- 
mit triy ! along St. Martin's Lane 
e! ‘The cheeks were still come 
d with the heat of wine. ‘There 
1 e blu ves i w= i 
1 saucy, and the dark rings be- | 
e the written evidences of ill health 
il I Vi 1 her veil At | 
t beautiful pale feature nd the | 
: her so lv, the poor gi 
mily took her hand 
Lucy Merton, thickly, 
nad the telling h 
lem firm] iat N 
ed, and Lucy Mer- 
If to be led through d | 
( t into the street; then 
but the ] min held 
she idl ving with terror | 
I've nel ny you | 
1] | ** But, my | sister, 
T \ 
\ h a shower of tears 
< me, 1 I don’t know it 
\ e a lady Go away and 
} \ 1; you are bringing 
Sister! Do you not know 
1 ni nN S 
te 
from yout 
} 





n wakes to the fact that it | 
ome ilish subterfuge 
r the virtue whereon it } ed 
§ to consid ecircums 











tion from trust and hope is often madly extreme. 
1 the fact which in our social existence coms 
most cruelly home to a woman wronged as was 
Lucy Merton is that there is written by English 


opinion over the door of society the notice to such 





etrorsum 





e again took the girl’s hand, but 


nor ag 


she broke away, and hastily drving her eyes, ran 








back into the room, Spite of spector’s re 
monstrance Emily pushed throt in pursuit, 
but arrived only in time to see the object of her 
care toss off a glass of wine and resume th 
dance. 

‘*Ah!” said the inspector, sententiously, as 
they went away, ‘‘if it wasn’t for the drink, 
that girl might be saved. Now she's taken to 
drowning out her sorrow that t a bit 
of use, miss—you take my word 

—_ 
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IIOPE, HONOR, LIFE 


l.—O FATAL SYLLOGISM! 





Siow and weary passed the weeks at the ht 











ble | ice the Burslem curate. Critical dan 
g ud trembling suspense; the unconscious 
vanderei 2d with all the earnestness of a 
hu ty which was possessed with the noblest 

f | hood z ggle 
of a fee vitalitv and d the 
powel t may put ou and 
thought. Often the good doctor eur. 





uld slip away like a shad- 
ow, and escape his saving hand. And the poor 
srworked by day in a ceaseless war- 
h the diligent sorrows of men, sat through 


spirit ¥ 


ove 














, and listening for ar 
| 


Now and then 
the good man 


aad to trace his identity. 





himat 
came hints of evil life that made 
quail; now a coupling of the name of * father” 


with rn and anger, or 
of ‘‘ mother” with gentle endearments. Often the 
ck man called for ‘‘ * with fond exclama- 
tions and words of regret. Yet he never dropped 
a surname, 
But one 


ning epithets of sco 
Emily 
night, just after twelve o'clock, the sick 


‘rings suddenly stopped. 


at the table, with a 


mutt 





» curate, sitting drowsily 





sha indle, nodding over the paper intended 
for Sunday morning's sermon, while the fire slum- 
bered in the grate, heard a clear voice: 


and bringing forward the light, 





that: change had come over the young 
n I'he chiseled face lay upward, no longet 
listorted with pain or the fury of delirium, but 





was like a marble face, and the 





his 

ey ak ren 

tle Dox he know I'm ill? I 

hay for an how ] very 
ng have I ?” 








aid t 


is she not within call ? 


* said the 





I shall never see her agai 
He turned a 





way languidly 











in my out-hous You had 
s re one stormy night 
ber!” replied the patient, with 





a shudder—‘* Bill Knowsley.” 

** Bill Knowsley, voung man!” 
rate, startled out of his wariness for 
‘* Why, only this very day have I 
man’s execution for the murder of 
children! I trust you had naught t 
ne 

** Nothing, thank God!” replied the othe 


have sins enoug! thout that I 


cried the cu 
> moment, 
read of that 
his wife and 





» do with 


to answer for wi 





s hiding at his house fon 





I fear the money I gave him had s 
Sut you say | 


ago ?—how 


do with his erime. 
that 


Don 


t overtax yourself now. 








Tam ac man Not knowing what mav h p- 
pen, th I hope the best, I ask you, before 
G me who you are, and how you came 
! 


“Then y 
Emily kn lot 
whisper. And hei 


u have not found 


ws notl 


Ing’ Said 


etor k to 





gymin waited. Then he be 
one or two of the Collects, a 
to steal like soothing music 








"Thank you said **T am verv gra 
‘I , 1 e sweet memories—but it i 
too late now minutes I have to live I 
1 vou for vot od 
of tl ircumstal 





‘Bat 


e you a pen 





read in the vouth’s face that ] 


tened for the 





g mater ils 





ake do 





1orne, 


‘Twenti 


mem 





grea 





two years 0 { Oxtord— 
from whicl my own father removed 
me to the « to the life which is end 
in this t blame him please 
that d n J him tl iN I , 1] 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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all the fault upon myselt Ile never was so weak 
as Ih: My sister Emily 
tell what a dear lovely girl she is! what a bless- 
ing it will be to you to get her thanks for your 
kindness !—tell her, too, that hers was the only 
name I could think about when I was dying... 


‘* T have no time for ¢ 


ive been. you can not 





growing weaker every minute. 1 
Say that on the of February last, I went to 
-St. Martin’s Lane, London, 
named I Bellh« 


to 





lena 
er hf 





not be shocked Sad as her life was, was a 
born lady, and a wonderfully clever ngaging 







t is to preserve some sé 
he could be. 

was, for she was a hai 

matter how I be 


her. She was twice m) 


es not 





had 





interest in her, and especiall; 
told me of a beautiful child she had in 
] in | l lock, and whom 
She 





try who was born 





hever mentioned as 
much as I could to « 1 lat- 
ter] used to fetch the her 
from the child or her ¢ ( told 
ne howeve 9 who sine really Wil ld Say 

onis 





. terrible debt for initiating me into 
I also knew a gentleman 
ity, well known 
of State. 


1 | i 
I had a most intimate 
; , 

{ 





of high position and loose moral 


in London society 
Ile was a strange man, : 





this woman because 


hours of night waiting on this unknown stran- | like. 
word that might give | 


** Well, Sir, on that day of February, I 


in the afternoon, just about dusk, to call on Mrs, 
Bellhouse, as she called herself. I had 
Notting Hill to get a letter s} 


her daughter. When I entere 
Delamarre was there; a cloal 
he used to disguise 
Wine and spirits 
} been 

seemed troubled 


were on the 





oth drinking. 
and vexec 
id, 
made an astounding disc 


you Mrs. Hurlingha 


mine, ¢ 


Bighorne,’ he sa 











h ve three } e looked at ¢ ( 1 
is ifsomee pirit had dropy lown 
I wave of his Ww ind, ( ll a ig ist 
l repulsion. ‘To lessen probably the 
painful restraint of this ex} we, the } ‘lady 
tore open the letter I had brought, a1 in he 
eyes over it. Before she had finish h ist 
it into her bosom and i fearful shriek, 





l 
Then she ran to the wi 
to stop her, but only seized a light 
her Sti lder 


had on, which slipped 





‘The next instant self out, 
ith a shriek more Write 
his down ecarefuliy, § olemn d 


De- 
» that 





‘But, Mr. Bighorne, 
vy, may I 


me, 





ask, did you desire to secre 








lo save my friend, Mr. Delamai 
one of the props of the Ministry they are al- 
ready weak If this had out, he must 


have been disgraced, and then forced to resi 


come 





You may tell my friends of it, but keep it a sol 
emn secret......Neither of us had been 1 r 
nized but my terror of discovery S 
sti I had to run away. Through some 
strange acquaintances I had formed in the co , 




















of my wild life I succeeded in getting out of 
London undetected, and, disgui lf, was 
passed from shelter to shelter, ACYOSS 
Bill Knowsle 
* mn 4 ‘ P 
The curate vouth in 
a syncope me sw 
sto} @ wan ere the 
itherto unt brand vith 
which he tou Che sick 
man feebly o] i for an in 


stant a stra 
God I had neve: 


} ; 
light plaved 
whispered ; ** brandy 


| 
known the taste 


Il.—-AN UNPLEASANT VISITOR. 

















Mr. Delamarre is one orne’s 
admirers. He was assuredly : } 
ed suitor: Secretary of State rine, 
forty-seven vears of age, of a eable | 
vinning presence, connected w calted fami 
lies, a man of 1 ies ] nt, standing 
high with his party, and universally popular in 
oct Emily ht ha b “{ en by 
ome people | overlooked his laring 

] 1 ° 

Delama it 
e] ! hi 
In truth, t 

to R ) | 
} } t 











f ww 
s fame 
l, conf to 
| Onl 
ft 
c true that evil tl t 





nourished no angry or unfilial thought, and took | to grow as it progresses, 
f 


| 
| 





| 


} 
| 





SupPLEMENT, Frepruary 5, 1876. 


an exc 


ption is some- 
times made in the case of t bility and upper 
A peer’s s the | of a mill 
aire will have his follies reported in euphemisms 
and his vices painted with a gentle hand. 
Miss Emily had never taken to Mr. Del 
and her in i dislike to him had 
ufirmed by Bighorne, who on¢ 
] "Ware Delamai 


ie n 


classes. mm or the hei 





been « 








This was not an unnecessary th 
elder Bighorne’s faith in the re ve 
of hum re, both moral « | 





istocratic order, Was 


it was of the ai 


SO gl eal 


have run the risk of the Sec 





} 


death 





Mr. Delamarre \ h 
his house in Dove the early hour ot 
ten, when his entered and announced 
that an inspector of police from Scotland Yard 
desired to see him. 

** Wishes to see me, Laycock? He must 
ide a mistake. I’m not the Home Secretary.” 
**T told him, Sir, there was some mistake, a 

that you 






servant 


m: 


were dressing as your han 


ing. \ 
tat once. 


down, and he insists on seeing y 
“Well, then, show him w ‘ 
Phe Inspe red—a | 





fellow—and g ut 
‘ og he 
‘ Beg pard 
we ve recei ed. Sir. it ts y | 
thought I had best come up and 
alone, Sir.” 


said 





‘“Very good 1 Inspector,” Dela 
marre, buttoning his brace ‘* But is it really 
so important that you must break into my dres 
ing-room to tell it ?” 

T you think, Sir, 
> policeman, shortly 


when you've heard 
it,” replied like a man 
who knows his position and how to keep it. 

** Well, let us hear this wonderful information 
you have got hold of, my friend.” 

‘** Yes, Sir, certainly. Did you happen, Sir, 
to know a Mrs. ho lived at 
Martin’s Lane?” 

**TTo!” said Mr 
** You came to tell 
cross-examining me!” 


** Well, Mr. 





3ellhonse, w St. 


e, with a little laugh 


rand now you're 











any thing 


e, if you know 
; don’t, 


and if 








1 will come ou an you 
well and good nd drawing a} ocket-book from 
his pocket, he opened it and took out an envel- 
ope, addressed in a female hand to Mr. Dela 





‘I tell you Iam not going to answer any 


me an inspector of poli 





question 








If 3 » anv statement to make, make it 
and gone: my breakfast is g.’ 
‘ ctor took no notice ent on 
** Mr. Delamarre!” he said, st t 
of the Minis $4] pe 
snatched it out of | and was about to 
throw the fire and the letter inside i 
Sl VW have in my } cket Y« 1 nee t 
destroy that,” he adde 1, quietly vou can't « 
stroy my evidence,” 


Mr. Delamarre laughed, and said, 





getting tired of the subject. And as the envel 
is my property, picked up somewhere, no d t. 
I thought I would cut the matter wt by burt 





ing it. But there it is, if you want to keep it 
You are only wasting time, however. 
‘Tet anvelone. Mr PDelamarre” he 
“That enve } Ir. Delamarre the 
i; ) se y 
Ollceman, steady, vas foun he sof: 
policeman, steadils vi found in the sofa in 
the room Mrs. Bellhouse occupied the day 
threw herself out « You remember, 


said 


lay she 
f window, 
Sir, at the inquest—’ 

co y about the inquest, 
rupted Mr. Delamarre. 


know nothing 
**It was a scandal which 





| But at the inquest it was 
stated that two gents were in the room with Mrs. 
sellhouse that aft at the time when 
] fell out of the window Also that 
those gentlemen wore a cloak and bla 
, , 
| 


Mr. Delamarre—so 








| H »] 
Ke this clos 





e policeman, g 





dressing-room 





pointed to a 
where two such articles appeared to have been 
thrown the even 


By 








** Look here 1, ‘you fellows 
so accustom puttin ngs together in 
ord vour theories t 1 make 
extra | e1 You s » that vou 
f 1 that | that s lin Mrs 


ee0's POOTI 
too, you know that it was from 


admit I 





herself. I ed \ ( 

she occasionally corre ith me But vou 
can easily suppose tl inded it 1 to 
Mrs. Bellhouse, and the letter the 














the ‘ Lond West’ postmark, and w eliven 
ed at half past four on February 1, and on tl 
other side from the d here’s a memora 
dum in pe 1, Ss S ston ( 
to be led. Cole he V. Ad. You remem- 
ber, Sir, Admiral Claymore was recalled in Fel 
ruary, and \ cousin, Captain Col vas m 
Vice-Admiral? ‘The letter was dropped out ot 
your ] t, Si M Bellh 

Look here, I ( : : 

] ‘6 V ow } ot 

1m of tl ld 1 





l tle \ ] ’ 
‘ . ' r, I ean assure 
not r ‘ th Mrs. Bellhouse’s 
Thr the par to the fire 
Can't do it, S I e been in the hands 
of the Chief ¢ 
Che ; ’ 
Ye 1 he says he must his duty 
1 S I a cas 








Se 





i 
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ore 


pt omen cig 
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